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2 ‘*Heart’s Happyland.”— Serenade. 


“HEART’S HAPPYLAND.” 


Upon the threshold of my heart 
I looked, and saw one stand, 

Who knocked upon the crimson gate 
With loud and beating hand, 

And begged to enter in and walk 
Adown Heart’s Happyland. 


“And who art thou. and who art thou 
Who seeks to enter in, 

And from my own Heart's Happyland 
A pleasurance to win?” 

“T am the King of Great Delight, 
Whose other name is Sin.” 


“Knock not so loud, knock not so loud, 
Heart’s Happyland outside. 

It is no resting-place for Kings, 
Who know the world is wide. 

My heart hath had one great delight, 
But that delight hath died.” 


Upon the threshold of my heart 
I looked, and saw one rest 

With pallid hands, like weary doves, 
Afold upon his breast, 

And in his eyes the look of one 
Whom God sometime hath blest. 


“And who art thou, and who art thou, 
With saddened eyes, who nears 

Heart’s Happyland that Fate hath left 
A wilderness for years?” 

“T am the Lord of Love,” he cried, 
“And am the Prince of Tears.” 


“Knock not so loud, knock not so loud, 
Or seek thou not to stay. 

Heart’s Happyland had open gates 
For you but yesterday. 

Alas! how can I till the flowers 
Your tears have washed away?” 


Upon the threshold of my heart 
I looked, and saw one tread 

The steps, and, weeping, kneel before 
The silent gates of red, 

And lo! his face was as the face 
When Summertime lies dead. 


“And who art thou, and who art thou 
So shadowed with thy care? 

Is my Heart's Happyland so sweet 
You fain would enter there?” 

“I am what once was Hope,” he cried, 
“But now am called Despair.” 


“Knock not so loud, knock not so loud. 
*Twere best that thou shouldst go. 
*Twas thou that mad’st Heart’s Happy- 

land 
A barren waste of snow, 
And called the rose to blossom red 
Where roses should not blow.” 


Upon the threshold of my heart 
I heard one chaunting sweet, 

And flung the scarlet gates apart 
The chorister to greet, 

To kneel with raptured eyes full low 
In worship at his feet. 


“And who art thou. and who art thou 
Whose song is sweet to me? 
Who calls the waste Heart’s Happy- 
land 
To bud and ecstasy?” 
“I am the one thou waitest for, 
Whose name is Memory.” 


“Come in, come in and bar the door, 
Dear Soul of Yesterday, 

And far across Heart's Happyland 
Together we will stray. 

It was for you, it was for you 
I sent them all away.” 


The Academy. 


SERENADE. 


Sleep, sleep, curtained round 
By dim-colored tapestries, 
Wrought of dreams, nor let the sound 
Stir thee of my melodies. 
May sleep come to thee as slow 
And as soft as falling snow! 


Stars set in their spheres 
Presage for thee all delight; 
Sleep fall soft as tears 
Of the stars the dews of night; 
All fair things about thee keep, 
Music that doth mix with sleep. 


Dreams come, shining things, 
Through the curtains of thy bed; 
Doves fly. with soft wings 
Round thy golden, drowsy head: 
Sleep, dream, dreaming smile, 
Curtained from the world awhile. 
Frederic Manning. 
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“ASIA FOR THE JAPANESE.” 


I. 

As soon as the Japanese began to 
score successes over the Russians on 
the Manchurian battle-fields the nerv- 
ous-minded Occidentals hastened to 
predict that the Sunrise Kingdom was 
destined to an aggressive ‘‘Asia- 
for-the-Asiatics” combine against the 
Western exploitation of the East. The 
raison détre of this prophecy, we were 
told, lay in the fact that the intelligent, 
thinking Oriental had a strong convic- 
tion that the Occident had been looting 
Asia for many decades while the 
Asiatic led a half-awake, half-asleep 
existence; and this feeling was impell- 
ing him to strive to rouse his people to 
a sense of their precarious condition 
and persuade them to engage them- 
selves strenuously in the battle of life. 
Such Asiatics, we were given to under- 
stand, no doubt would welcome the de- 
liverance of their continent from the 
grip of the Occidental exploiters, and 
would worship the agency responsible 
for their salvation. 

Indeed, the excitable 
were not the only ones who prophesied 
that the Mikado’s subjects were des- 
tined to play the role of Sir Galahad in 
the Orient and free their fellow-conti- 
nentals from the tense tentacles of the 
Occidental octopus. Emotionally-in- 
clined Asians waxed enthusiastic over 
the Nipponese successes, and predicted 
that, in the fulness of time, Japan would 
help the other Asiatics to fling off the 
Western yoke that weighed heavily on 
the Eastern continent. The Japanese 
eloquently proclaimed to the world that 
one of the chief reasons for their under- 
taking to fight the Russians was their 
desire to save China from being 
worsted and plundered by the land- 
hungry Czar, and the young and vola- 
tile Orientals expressed their convic- 
tion that the Japanese would help the 


lead 


Westerners 


rest of Asia in its fight to free itself 
from the clutches of the West. 

Not a long term of years has elapsed 
since the Russo-Japanese conflict came 
to an end, but meantime the Mikado’s 
government has formally extended 
“protection” to Corea, and begun vigor- 
ously to “develop” Manchuria, and ag- 
gressively “negotiate” with China. 
These actions are fraught with grave 
possibilities for the Orient. They have 
provoked comment from the Westerner 
as well as the Easterner, and are com- 
pelling the world at large to ponder 
over the problem as to just what part 
Japan is likely to play in the political 
arena of Asia. It be granted 
that the most intelligent Orientals are 
convinced that the Occident has been 
exploiting Asia for many decades, and 
that the Asians are anxious to throw 
off this incubus; but the 
query naturally arises: Will Asia suc- 
ceed in shaking the Occidental off her 
back only to find that the Japanese has 
from which the 


may 


unbearable 


occupied the place 


Westerner has been ousted? 


II. 

Japan is a small, sea-bound land, fac- 
ing the problem of finding food for its 
48,000,000 people the country 
barely has resources to feed about half 
this number. Hitherto Dai Nippon 
has depended upon imports from for- 
eign countries to supply this deficit, but 
the commercial instinct of the nation 
makes it long to feed all its hungry 
mouths with products raised by the 
Japanese themselves. Moreover, the 
population of the Ocean-girt land is 
steadily growing greater. Therefore 
it is absolutely imperative for Japan to 
find an outlet for her increasing mass 
of citizens. 

North America is practically barred 
to the Nipponese. From the American 


while 
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and Canadian point of view the Japa- 
nese immigrant is unwelcome. This 
uvpleasant truth has been forced upon 
the attention of the Mikado’s govern- 
ment, which has wisely limited the em- 
igration from the Sunrise Kingdom to 
the United States and Canada by 
treaty, rather than compel the white 
man to take aggressive legislative meas- 
ures to exclude the immigrants. In 
Australasia and in South Africa Jap- 
anese immigrants find the same sort 
of greeting that is accorded them in 
America. They are considered unde- 
sirable citizens, measured by the 
standards of the West, and the Occi- 
dent will have none of them. The 
white man in North America, Australa- 
sia, South Africa, etc., is desirous of 
keeping those regions “white.” Nat- 
urally, the Japanese, and, in fact, all 
Asiatic immigrants, are considered in- 
terlopers in those parts. The ethics of 
such a procedure may be questionable; 
but its existence is a stern reality. 
Moreover, unlike other Asiatics who 
knock at the white man’s door, the 
Japanese is not obsequious in his atti- 
tude toward the Occidental; and the 
latter, therefore, looks upon him as an 
upstart. The Japanese immigrant 
shows great aptitude to adopt the 
Western mode of dress and life; but 
this, instead of pleasing the Westerner, 
only makes him more hostile to the 
man from the Mikado’s Empire. The 
Japanese, more than other classes of 
Oriental immigrants, are apt to take 
up drinking, gambling, and other expen- 
sive vices of the West; but even then 
the Mongolian lives more economically 
than does the white man, and this the 
latter does not relish. Unlike other 
Asiatic immigrants, the Nipponese is 
willing, even anxious, to associate with 
the Westerner, on a social footing; but, 
according to the Caucasian, Japanese 
matrimonial alliances with white peo- 
ple prove failures, and the progeny of 
such unions are unsatisfactory. To 


cap all this, it is believed that the in- 
tense and never-dying patriotism of 
the Japanese stands in the way of his 
being loyal to the country of his adop- 
tion. For these various reasons the 
Japanese, as an immigrant, is unwel- 
come in the lands where the Caucasian 
is dominant. 

Driven away by the frankly hostile 
attitude assumed by Canada and the 
United States, the Japanese immigrant, 
during recent years, has turned his at- 
tention to South America. Here the 
white settler has not shown any pro- 
nounced signs of opposition. Indeed, 
the South American republics, being 
engaged in an active campaign to at- 
tract colonists to settle in their ter- 
ritories, are now employing every 
means in their power to encourage 
Japanese immigrants to come and 
make their permanent homes in their 
respective dominions. Some of the 
Comonwealths even have gone to the 
length of offering special advantages 
to settlers from Japan. For instance, 
the Republic of Brazil has exempted 
the Toyo Kishen Kaisha, the Japanese 
steamship company, from harbor dues 
and poll tax. Rio de Janeiro gratui- 
tously gives land to the Japanese. 
Chili allots, free gratis, 100 acres of 
good land to each immigrant, and, in 
the case of first settlers, gave away a 
team of oxen, agricultural implements, 
seed, and a monthly cash advance of 
one pound for one year. Naturally, 
the tide of Japanese emigration has 
turned toward South America. The 
Mikado’s government is encouraging 
this emigration through the granting of 
subsidies, and the steamship and immi- 
gration companies are reaping a rich 
reward as a result of the present sit- 
uation. 

Despite the attractions offered by the 
South American Republics. Japan 
would prefer to transplant her surplus 
population across the narrow straits di- 
viding the island from the Asian main- 
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land. Naturally, the Sunrise King- 
dom is anxious to Japanize Corea and 
Manchuria, and ever since the close of 
the Russo-Japanese War she has shown 
the liveliest appreciation of her oppor- 
tunity to utilize the neighboring coun- 
tries for colonization purposes. 


ITI. 

Urged on by this ambition, Corea has 
been seized and made into a Japanese 
Protectorate. Corea’s position, geo- 
graphically, rendered her a tempting 
tit-bit for Japan to chew up and swal- 
low. She is separated on the South 
from Japan by a small stretch of water, 
not more than 100 miles in width. On 
the North she joins China and Asiatic 
Russia. For many years the mouths 
of Russia, China and Japan have been 
watering for this strategic morsel. 
Lucky Japan has succeeded in snatch- 
ing away the prize. Japan makes no 
effort to hide the fact that Corea is 
absolutely necessary to her. Ina pub- 
lished interview, the late Prince Ito, 
who not long ago fell a prey to a 
Corean political assassin, is quoted to 
have said: 


I should like to see Corea independ- 
ent. provided her independence can be 
arranged in such a way that we would 
be sure she would always be a friend to 
Japan. The geographical situation of 
the country is such that it is necessary 
to our peaceful existence as a nation 
that she should be friendly to us, and 
that to a certain extent she should be 
controlled by us. If the Coreans could 
convince us that that would be the 
case, and they would hold to their 
promise, they might be independent. 
Otherwise they must be subordinate 
to Japan. If not, they will be form- 
ing alliances with other nations, and 
they would be sure to bring us into 
trouble of one kind or another. ‘ 
As to “Corea for the Coreans,” I hope 
that we shall give the nation a con- 
tinued existence as such, although it 
may be a sort of dependent independ- 
ence. 


The Japanese excuse for gobbling 
up Corea, stated in plain language, re- 
solves itself into the fact that Japan’s 
national entity makes this move imper- 
ative. This plea may sound plausible 
to the Nipponese statesman; but its 
force does not peculiarly appeal to the 
patriotic Corean, or even to Orientals 
at large. At all events, it is plain 
that in acquiring control of the penin- 
sula Japan has not been actuated solely 
by the desire to civilize and modernize 
Corea; but, despite the assurance to 
the contrary of the suave diplomats of 
Japan, selfish motives are responsible 
for the formation of the Japanese 
“Protectorate.” 

Japanese “protection” has already re- 
sulted in a systematic plundering of the 
“protected” peninsula. Just as the 
Huns invaded and devastated the Ro- 
man £mpire, so Japan is destroying 
the traditions and customs of Corea 
and absorbing the resources of the 
Hermit Kingdom. Emigrants from the 
Mikado’s Empire are pouring into Co- 
rea by thousands. It has been esti- 
mated that not less than 250,000 Japa- 
nese have settled in Corea every year 
since the close of the Russo-Japanese 
War. This means that at present 
there must be probably 1,500,000 Japa- 
nese in that land. These immigrants are 
not only settling in the main towns and 
cities, but the railway stations in Corea 
to-day form immigration centres from 
which the colonists scatter in every 
direction, some of them working their 
way far into the interior in their search 
for a rich exploitation ground. The 
Japanese settler immediately forms a 
permanent home in the particular local- 
ity which he may select for his base of 
operations and at once sends to Japan 
for his relatives and friends, taking no 
thought of the unhappy plight of the 
wretched natives whom he is forcing 
out of home and income. 

Japan is doing all in her power to 
swell the tide of immigration to Corea. 
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The travelling expenses of the journey 
are made temptingly cheap. It costs 
something like two pounds to travel 
from the capital of Japan to that of 
Corea. In addition to this, liberal 
grants of land are made and the colo- 
nist is helped with monetary loans. To 
make settlement in Corea still more al- 
luring to the prospective emigrants, the 
government provides teachers and 
schools, doctors and hospitals, priests 
and pagodas, free of cost, in the new 
land to which they are encouraged to 
emigrate. All this is done to lighten 
the burden of isolation from the home 
land and to give everything the ap- 
pearance of veritable Japanese life in 
the country to which they travel. 

Japan has a reason for all this. If 
a portion of Corea can be placed under 
rice cultivation the necessity for for- 
eign importation of this important arti- 
diet will be practically done 
away with. If the Japanese, under 
government backing, cultivate raw cot- 
ton in Corean fields, the question of 
cotton imports will settled; 
while the Mikado’s people will gather 
wool from sheep raised in Corean pas- 
tures instead of sending to Australia 
for it, and will produce leather from 
the hides of their own herds. Besides 
agricultural products, Corea will fur- 
nish timber from the of the 
Yalou, and coal from the mines of the 

Mechanics and engineers 
description 
out by Japan to develop the resources 
of the Hermit Kingdom. 

Japan's political administration of 
Corea is no doubt adding railway lines, 
telegraph electric 
lights, and such other features of mod- 
eyn civilization; it is likely, also, to lead 
to imparting education to Coreans; but 
this will be merely incidental, and for 
these advantages the country will be 
forced to pay an exorbitant price—the 
loss of national individuality. AS a 
consequence of this Japanese policy, 


cle of 


also be 


forests 


peninsula. 


of every have been sent 


lines, post offices, 


Corea is becoming Japanized in every 
respect. In language, customs and 
ideals, the Sunrise Kingdom is swal- 
lowing the little land nestling against 
the very bosom of Russia and China.’ 
Besides, Corea has already paid a tre- 
mendous toll in human blood for Japa- 
nese “protection.” It has been calcu- 
lated that, from the signing of the 
Japanese Convention with Corea in 
1907 to the end of August, 1908, 12,916 
Coreans, called “insurgents” by the 
Japanese and “patriots” by their fel- 
low-countrymen, were killed by the 
Mikado’s soldiers and gendarmes, of 
whom only 160 lost their lives. The 
toll in blood that Corea has paid since 
August, 1908, is not definitely known, 
but there is reason to believe that it is 
correspondingly heavy. 

Corea, after all, is a small principal- 
ity; but this cannot be said of Manchu- 
ria, where Japan is carrying out a 
similar immigration policy. Here, too, 
the programme of the Land of the Ris- 
ing Sun doubtless is the aggrandize- 
ment of the Japanese at the expense of 
the people of the soil. Of course, mis- 
sionary motives did not influence Japan 
to accept Manchuria at the hands of the 
Teace Commissioners who put an end 
to the Russo-Japanese War. On the 
face of it, this strip of land was de- 
sired by Nippon so that its exploitation 
might go some way towards refilling 
the Japanese coffers emptied by the 
war. The Mikado’s government has 
time and again given assurance to the 
nations of the Occident that the open 
door will be maintained in Manchuria; 
but the Western as well as the Eastern 
diplomats have not seen fit to put much 
confidence in this assurance. Japan 
took Manchuria to exploit her; and to 
anyone who has made a study of the 
subject it is apparent that Japan is 
making the most of her opportunity. 

What the advisers and co-workers of 
the Mikado at present are attempting 
in Manchuria and Corea their confréres 
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have already accomplished in a neigh- 
boring island. Ever since the close 
of the China-Japan War Formosa has 
figured in the character of a Japanese 
dependency. It was chiefly because 
of a desire to maintain a place where 
her immigrants could find a safe and 
profitable haven of refuge that Japan 
wanted Formosa. To-day, to all in- 
tents and purposes, Formosa is Japa- 
nese. Japanese ideals are being im- 
parted. Japanese education, Japanese 
customs, Japanese methods, are the or- 
der of the day. The old civilization of 
the country has been subordinated and 
the people are being Japanized. The 
Mikado’s subjects control everything. 

Japan’s exploitation of Corea, Man- 
ehuria and Formosa is not endearing 
her to Asia. In fact, her policy toward 
these Asian lands has disgusted count- 
less Asians, who but yesterday were 
ardent admirers of the Mikado’s sub- 
jects. 

IV. 

If Japan’s Corean, Manchurian and 
Fermosan policy has alienated the sym- 
pathy of intelligent Orientals, her 
treatment of China has served to pour 
oil over the blaze. In his recent deal- 
ings with the Celestial, the methods of 
the slant-eyed Japanese have invariably 
been those of a pugilistic bully. Japan 
fully realizes that China is in no posi- 
tion to slap back when insults are of- 
fered, and ever and anon she takes ad- 
vantage of the helpless condition of the 
Dragon Empire. 

This was illustrated lately by 
stand taken by Japan in the matter of 
the Antung-Mukden Railway. De- 
parting from a smiling, suave attitude, 
the Sunrise Kingdom suddenly snarled 
and showed her fangs, and China, con- 
scious of her own weakness and of the 


the 


military and naval superiority of her 
sturdy neighbor, was forced to stand 
aside and let the Mikado’s people do as 
they willed in the matter of building 
the railway under dispute. 


There can be no doubt in the mind 
of a person who has thoughtfully 
studied this whole affair that the ac- 
tion of Japan was deliberately planned, 
and that her spectacular showing of 
Was part of a_ well-rehearsed 

This theory is borne out by 
world the 


claws 
drama. 
the fact that all over the 
Japanese diplomats were primed with 
plausible excuses for Japan's actions, 
und hastened to present their side of 
the case to the Powers as soon as the 
step was taken that would over-rule 
China’s dictates. 

Even a casual student of affairs 
could not help but realize that China 
was in the right in this case, and that 
Japan once more has acted the bully. 
It only needs a cursory reading of the 
Pekin convince an im- 
partial outsider that China was quite 
within her rights the 
Japanese Government the right to re- 
build this railway. The translation of 
Article 6 of this 
follows: 


convention to 


in denying to 


convention reads as 


The Imperial Chinese Government 
agree that Japan has the right to main- 
tain and work the military line con- 
structed between Antung and Mukden, 
and so to improve the said line as to 
make it fit for the conveyance of com- 
mercial and industrial goods of all na- 
tions. The term for such right con- 
ceded is fifteen years from the date of 
the completion of the improvements 
above provided for. The work of such 
improvements is to be concluded within 
two years, exclusive of a period of 
twelve months, during which it will 
have to be delayed owing to the neces- 
sity for using the existing line for the 
withdrawal of troops. 


It will readily be from this 
that, to start with, the Chinese only 
agreed that the Antung-Mukden Rail- 
Nothing 
“reconstructing” it, 


seen 


way should be “improved.” 
was said 
which Japan demanded. 
from the point of 
statesmanship 


about 
There was no 
reason, view of 


Chinese and business 
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sense, why China should undertake to 
burden herself with the maintenance of 
an expensive railway system between 
Antung and Mukden, especially taking 
into consideration the fact that she al- 
ready has a vast mileage of railways 
on her hands, most of them trunk lines 
of vast commercial importance, whereas 
the Antung-Mukden line would be of 
advantage only to Japan, and that for 
mere strategic and not commercial rea- 
sons. So far as travel from Europe is 
concerned, the existing lines from 
Peking, Tairen, and Vladivostock are 
amply sufficient to satisfy all ordinary 
requirements. 

Again, the terms of the Convention 

that the proposed 
must be concluded 
within two years. As the Convention 
was signed on December 22nd, 1905, 
this period expired two years later, on 
December 22nd, 1907. It was pure 
weakness on the part of China that 
caused her to take up the matter with 
Japan at all. The Dragon Empire 
would have been entirely within her 
rights had she refused to undertake 
the negotiations at such a late date. 
But China realized her helpless condi- 
tion and meekly yielded all points to 
Japan. 

This, however, is not the first time 
that the Nipponese have compelled the 
Celestial to eat humble-pie. The de- 
tails of the Tatsu Maru affairs are still 
fresh in the memory of the reader. 

The Dragon Empire, like all self-re- 
specting nations, anxious to maintain 
peace and good order within her con- 
fines, interdicted the introduction of 
arms and ammunition into the country 
and the placing of them in the hands 
of the revolutionaries, who teem in the 
Middle Kingdom. Japan saw fit to 
over-ride this edict, and when China 
seized the 7atsu Maru, a Japanese ves- 
sel laden with forbidden goods, Japan 
raised a great hue and cry and de- 
manded reparation, because the chip 


plainly provided 
“improvements” 


had been knocked off its shoulder. 
Since China is without a war-fleet, it 
naturally followed that Japan was the 
one to whom reparation must be made, 
in spite of the fact that China was the 
aggrieved party. China was humbled 
to salve Japanese pride, and was forced 
to pay an indemnity, made to salute 
the Japanese flag when it was once 
again hoisted over the Tatsu Maru, and 
compelled to punish the customs offi- 
cials who had been so bold as to cap- 
ture the contraband ship. China did 
all this, since the Dragon Empire was 
too weak to retaliate by going to war 
with Japan. The whole affair resem- 
bled a little boy taking his whipping 
without murmur at the hands of a big 
comrade and then being compelled to 
bow and scrape and kiss the hand that 
had beaten him. 

It does not require a great stretch of 
the imagination to come to the conclu- 
sion that these tactics could not, in the 
very nature of things, endear Japan to 
China. The Dragon Empire to-day is 
not the sleepy-head that it used to be. 
The sequel of the Tatsu Maru incident 
plainly showed this. China adopted a 
modern device to the Sunrise 
Kingdom that she was tired of being 
bullied. She felt .that cannon and 
sword are not the only weapons that 
are effective in a fight between Powers, 
and when Tokyo complacently consid- 
ered the Tatsu Maru affair closed, the 
Chinese smiled the bland, childlike 
smile that is peculiar to the pig-tailed 
of the Middle Kingdom, and 
stealthily set about revenging the in- 


show 


people 


sult in the subtlest form imaginable— 


by carrying on a boycott of Japanese 
goods and thus hitting Japan in the re- 
gion of the pocket, which is far more 
effective than sinking or capturing a 
battleship. 

In carrying on the boycott, China 
has been “wise as a serpent” in every 
move she has made. Japan has ever 
been on the lookout for fresh insults— 
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insults that mayhap would make it pos- 
sible for the Mikado’s statesmen to de- 
mand that China should give over a 
substantial slice of territory to appease 
the hurt—for, as already explained, ter- 
ritory is what Japan needs most of all. 
It has been positively asserted by the 
Chinese that Japanese agents, dis- 
guised as peddlers, swarmed in the 
streets of the larger cities of China im- 
mediately after the Tatsu Marw inci- 
dent, offering Japanese goods for sale, 
hoping that they would be mobbed and 
thus an opening would be made to fur- 
ther punish China by making her pay 
a large indemnity and give up some of 
her land. The Chinese were too wily 
to do anything rash, and this plan 
failed. With the diplomacy that is 
born as an integral part of the Celes- 
tial character, China did not even name 
the movement against Japanese goods a 
“boycott.” Japan might have been 
furnished with an excuse for a quar- 
rel if that had been done, and this the 
clever Chinese wished to avoid. So the 
boycott was called the “National Dis- 
grace,” and throughout the land “Na- 
tional Disgrace Leagues” were formed. 
The people understood. 
of a rose by another name smelling as 
sweet. The name did not count. The 
boycott was just as effective as if it 
had been called anything else than 
“National Disgrace.” 

The Chinese boycott of Japanese 
goods is significant, inasmuch as it 
plainly shows that the Sanrise King- 
dom is by no means destined to find it 
easy to exploit China. 


It was a case 


V. 

In India, also, Japan to-day does not 
have the same enthusiastic admirer 
that she had during the days of the 
Russo-Japanese War. In fact, her ex- 
ploitation of Corea and Manchuria and 
her bullying of China have strongly 
reacted on India’s warmth for the Mi- 
kado’s subjects. 


Besides this, if at one time there 
were any credulous persons in India 
who nursed the delusion that Japan 
would some day help the natives of 
Hlindostan to gain their independence, 
no such misguided beings at present ex- 
ist. Japan’s alliance with England, in 
which the Oriental Island undertook to 
help the British to quell not only ex- 
ternal but also internal troubles in their 
Asian dependency, once for all put a 


stop to any such vain vaporings. Since 


the publication of that treaty no sane 
Indian has expected much of Nippon in 
the way of “Asia-for-the-Asiatics” sen- 
timents. 

Furthermore, Japan and Hindostan 
are rivals in trade, and with the awak- 
ening of India this industrial jealousy 
is becoming quite accentuated. As it 
is, India to-day is seriously endeavor- 
ing to compete with Japan in supplying 
China with cotton yarn and piece goods. 
Especially is Hindostan trying to drive 
Japan from her own home markets. It 
is stated that of the total amount of 
raw cotton imported into the Kobe dis- 
trict during 1907 India supplied more 
than half. A large amount of this 
raw material returned to Hindostan in 
the shape of towels, underwear, and 
shirts. In other words, Japan, after 
paying all manner of vicarious charges, 
such as freightage for the double jour- 
ney, insurance, etc., was able to work 
up the imported cotton and send it back 
to the land where it was grown, and 
yet undersell the mills of India. Facts 
like these have made Hindostan pause 
and ponder. They have roused in the 
Indians a determination to learn how 
Japan is able to do all this; and in or- 
der to master the mysteries of trade 
they are sending their young men to 
Japan to study the problem of produc- 
tion right on the ground. They real- 
ize that mere book learning will not 
avail—the lesson must be learned by 
working in the mills and factories 
where the tricks of the trade are being 
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practised, if it is to be profitable to the 
students. Hindostan has made up her 
mind not to lag behind Japan indus- 
trially or otherwise. 


VI. 

In fact, not India alone, but the en- 
tire Orient is sitting at the feet of 
Japan in order to become able to outwit 
that nation. The Sunrise Kingdom 
learned from the Occident how to beat 
the West with its own weapons. Asia 
to-day seems anxious to pay Japan back 
in her own coin. Realizing the ne- 
cessity of educating themselves along 
the same lines as Japan, if they are to 
be as successful as the little island na- 
tion has been, the other Asian countries 
have sent students to the Land of the 
Rising Sun to master the methods that 
have pushed the Japanese forward in 
the scale of nations. From _ India, 
China, Siam, the Philippines, and other 
Eastern countries students have flocked 
to Japan. They go there with a dy- 
namic desire to the and 
crafts that have made it possible for 
the Oriental Islanders to whip an Occi- 
dental Power, and which, they hope, 
will in turn enable their nations to get 
the better of the Occidental and, at the 
These seekers 


learn arts 


sume time, of Japan. 
after knowledge are of all sorts and 
conditions. They come from rich and 
poor families, and represent all castes 
of them have 
the middle-milestone of life. 
others mere boys in their 
Most of them are supported by 
public-spirited 


and provinces. Some 
passed 
while 
teens. 
the 
citizens of the land from whence they 
come. A few support themselves. 
They quickly become absorbed in the 
great student population of Tokyo—for 
nine-tenths of the foreign students 
gravitate to the capital of the Empire— 
and by the time six months have passed 
by they are tolerably well able to talk 
the language and follow the discourse of 
the Japanese lecturers in the schools 


are 


government or by 
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and colleges. Not all of them enter 
the schools, however; many of them 
work in factories and workshops with 
a view to possessing themselves of the 
keys that will unlock the gates of in- 
dustrial prosperity. 

Japan, evidently becoming alarmed 
at the Asiatic attitude toward her 
trade policies, is showing a disposition 
to hinder the Oriental students in their 
quest for information. The fees for 
foreign students who desire to study 
in the Japanese universities and poly- 
technic schools have been increased, 
while it is daily becoming more diffi- 
cult for the Asiatics to gain admit- 
tance to the mills and factories of 
Japan in order to learn the secrets of 
the various trades and industries. But 
with all this, the students from various 
lands are plodding ahead in 
learning from Japan 
their native 
of these 


Oriental 
their career of 
how to help to develop 
lands. From the attitude 
Asiatic scholars the mood of mind of 
the whole of Asia can be judged. The 
Orient seems to be afraid of being ex- 
ploited by Japan, but at the same time 
learn from the 


not hesitate to 


Japanese how. to escape being despoiled 


does 


industrially. 

VII. 
This is certainly the attitude 
which Asia displayed during and im- 
mediately after the 
War. At that time the entire Oriental 
Press went into ecstasies over the prow- 


not 


Russo-Japanese 


ess of the Japanese soldiers and the 
strategic ability of the officers who en- 
gineered the task of grappling with 
the Russian army and navy. Enthusi- 
astic panegyrics were written regard- 
ing the sacrifices which the patriotic 
Islanders had made to avert a menace 
to their national Lavish 
praise was bestowed upon the wonder- 
ful manner in which Japan, in a brief 
span of years, had modernized and pre- 
pared herself to defeat the Occidental 
with his own weapons. 


existence. 
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To-day all is changed. Where not 
long ago Asia was vociferously appre- 
ciative of Japan, at this moment the 
Orient is coming to denounce Japanese 
aggression. At least, Asia is showing 
unmistakable signs that she does not 
regard Japan as her possible leader. 
The Orient has been forced to assume 
this attitude because of Japan’s re- 
cent actions in Corea, Manchuria and 
China, which are being interpreted all 
over the continent as inimical to the 
“Asia - for -the- Asiatics” propaganda. 
Japanese successes on the Manchurian 
battlefield stirred the Orient, quick- 
ened its life, and made it desirous of 
working for a bright future. Since 
Japan inspired Asia, it seemed most 
logical that the Mikado’s land should 
head the column that was marching for- 
ward in the path of progress. In the 
minds of the Asiatics, the goal toward 
which they were striving was hazily 
defined, vague and intangible. Japan 
materialized her dreams into splendid 
action. She visualized the goal and 
the path to the goal, and she seemed 
to be the natural leader of a decadent 
and paralyzed people just thrilling with 
new life. But the Orient is slowly 
coming to realize that Japan is to play 
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a very different part in the future shap- 
ing of the continent from that which 
at first was predicted for her. It is 
slowly being conceded that the ques- 
tion does not involve Japan's placing 
herself at the head of the nations of 
Asia to develop and advance them to be 
strong, independent entities—but rather 
it involves the other Asiatic lands put- 
ting Japan in the position of the ex- 
ploiter of the continent—and the more 
the rest of the Orient considers the 
problem the less inclined is it to trust 
the Mikado’s people with Asian lead- 
ership. It is becoming more apparent, 
upon a close study of Asiatic condi- 
tions, that the East has just cause to 
fear Japan, since that land is not in- 
clined to act in a fatherly fashion 
toward the rest of the continent. Self- 
preservation the first law of na- 
ture, and the preservation of Japan's 
entity seems to imply the absorption of 
some of the Asiatic continent; and this 
the balance of the Orient can not com- 
placently Hence the Asians 
have assumed a watchful attitude 
toward Japan, and are inclined to re- 
sent the Nipponese propaganda, which 
seems to be: “Asia-for-the-Japanese.” 
Saint Nihal 


is 


brook. 


Singh. 





CONCERNING 


He that hath a thousand friends hath 
not a friend to spare; 

But he that hath one enemy shall meet 
him everywhere. 


It is a pleasant and not unwarrant- 
able reflection that the writer of Guide- 
Books has at least a thousand friends, 
probably many thousand; it is certain 
that he has one enemy whose name is 
Legion. Hidden in dim cathedrals, 
in ruined abbeys, in picture-galleries, 
in torrents, among 
golf-links, in  trout- 
turn in the path 


mountains, 
on 


on 
time-tables, 
streams, at every 
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and corner of the road, and at the way- 
side inn, the Demon lurks. And the 
Demon of the wayside inn more 
trouble than all the _ rest 
gether. 

For instance: “Harrogate to Bolton 
Abbey Inns at Catch’em Cor- 
ner, 6% and Blubberhouses, 9 m. 

whence the pretty village of 
Fewston (Smith's Arms) is 14 m. S.W.” 
words 


is 


put 


to- 


m., 


These be innocent-looking 


enough; yet they are, or rather were, 
pregnant with thunderbolts of wrath 
and all of which dis- 


abuse, were 
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charged on my helpless and undeserv- 
ing head. 

The road from Harrogate to Bolton is 
fairly level for half the way, but be- 
tween Catch’em Corner and Bolton 
Bridge there is a very stiff bit of col- 
lar-work, and, taking the route on the 
reverse way, the grind up from 
Wharfedale is a thing to shudder at. 
In the days of my friend the late Mr. 
Baddeley there were houses of call as 
stated, but of recent years they have 
been closed up, one after another, and 
now on the whole route there is but one 
inn, at the corner of Hopper Lane, be- 
tween Catch’em Corner and Blubber- 
houses. 

The energetic and temperate pedes- 
trian reaches Catch’em Corner to find 
no inn there. Had there been, he 
would possibly have passed it unheed- 
ing, but the mere fact of its not being 
available creates a sensation of disap- 
pointment which generates thirst. By 
the time Hopper Lane is reached the 
desire for something wet has devel- 
oped, and he hesitates on the threshold 
and, to his undoing, consults the guide- 
book. Behold, within two miles is 
Blubberhouses with its hostelry. By 
that time the thirst will have in- 
creased to a desire for something wet 
and long, the kind of thirst one would 
not sell for five pounds. So he turns 
his back on the bird in the hand and 
plunges downward after the elusive 
denizen of the bush, to find the bird 
flown. ; 

Now thirst, when the means of 
quenching it are handy, is the greatest 
of all the gifts of the immortals to suf- 
fering humanity. When those means 
are absent—it is the very devil. 

The condition of the enthusiastic and 
temperate pedestrian is now trying in 
the extreme. The pseudo-thirst, called 
into unreal being by the guide-book 
misinformation of the presence of a 
non-existent inn at Catch’em Corner, 
has become, by the rebellious perver- 
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sity of responsive disappointment, a 
very real and over-mastering craving. 
Two alternatives of satisfying this im- 
perious demand present themselves—to 
climb the steep ascent back as far as 
Hopper Lane, which is unthinkable, 
even without the aid of a strongly ex- 
pressed dissent, or to quench thirst 
from the brook by the wayside. 

Now the wayside brook, in a moor- 
land country, scarcely appeals. It is 
very generally flavored with peat, and 
sometimes with sheep, not altogether 
new-laid sheep either. Wherefore the 
pedestrian stiffens his withers against 
the traces and pulls ahead. 

By the time he is half-way down the 
long descent to Bolton Bridge he has 
determined—not without picturesque 
asseveration—that he will have some- 
thing not only wet, not only long, but 
also alcoholic. The one or two little 
wayside cottages, offering tea, lemon- 
ade, and mineral waters, do not throw 
him out of his stride for a second, un- 
til at length, at the Devonshire Arms, 
he gives the devil, or angel, of thirst 
his due. 

After which he proceeds to unpack 
his heart with a letter to the Editor of 
the “otherwise excellent guide-book”’— 
I know that phrase: it is ominous of 
trouble. 

I trust it will not be imputed to me 
for facetiousness that I have intro- 
duced the well-worn question of thirst. 
I merely write that I have read—and 
the reading has not always been pleas- 
ant. I suppose that thirst is more 
provocative of evil temper—in its early 
stages at least—than hunger; neverthe- 
less, a man, be he of the strictest 
order of teetotallers, seldom complains 
of missing his meal. I admit the 
grievance; it is a very real one. If 
one takes a sixteen-mile tramp along 
a frequented tourist route, one has a 
right to expect to find a house of call 
on the way, and one has also a right 
to expect those who profess to provide 
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such information to tell one where one 
will find the hostelry, and not to cheat 
one with information as to dead-and- 
gone inns. 

Unfortunately it is impossible thor- 
oughly to satisfy this perfectly reason- 
able demand. Every good and careful 
guide-writer makes a conscientious 
study of the local papers so as to keep 
in touch as nearly as he can with all 
changes; nevertheless it 1s conceivable 
that such an event as the closing of the 
Cat and Cow and the cpening of the 
Green Lamb may escape being re- 
ported, and the consequence is disap- 
pointment, thirst, and a letter to the 
Editor. 

Similarly golf-links and salmon- and 
trout-streams furnish pitfalls. A sin- 
gle committee meeting may make the 
prices prohibitive, or impose such re- 
strictions on visitors that to the aver- 
age tourist the links or streams are 
practically closed, or an association or 
riparian owner may buy up a stretch 
of water which for years has been the 
happy hunting-ground of the casual an- 
gler. The hard-worked individual 
who has selected his holiday resort 
chiefly on account of the golfing or fish- 
ing facilities it offers, misled thereto 
by the guide-book, when he finds his 
hopes disappointed, is moved to exceed- 
‘ing bitterness of spirit and is some- 
times quite rude. 

I got a serious wigging, together with 
a lecture on my want of observation 
and taste, over a picture-gallery. The 
Corporation, in a moment of lunacy or 
artistic appreciation, had bought two 
famous works from a well-known up- 
to-date impressionist artist. They are 
beautiful things, of a sort of Calais- 
Douvres complexion, and whether they 
are hung upside down or sideways does 
not make much difference to the un- 
educated eye. The defenders of this 
school are always aggressive, and the 
result was a letter expressing surprise 
that my “otherwise excellent guide” 
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(dear old phrase), &c. &c. If this ex- 
cellent and careful observer had looked 
at the date of the guide he would have 
seen that it had been published before 
the picture was painted. 

Stables are a fruitful source of 
trouble, and sometimes, though seldom, 
it must be admitted, there is room for 
complaint, not against the Editor, but 
against the Stable Proprietor. I was 
once on the point of exploding at an ap- 
parently extortionate demand whilst 
bargaining for the hire of a trap, when 
I recollected that that day was a great 
business function. It was obviously 
unreasonable to expect the proprietor 
to let me have the use of a dog-cart 
for the day at the normal price, when 
he could make twice, and more than 
twice as much by keeping it ready for 
local service. 

Generally speaking I have found 
carriage-hire moderate. Occasionally I 
have met with attempts at extortion, 
and in them do I delight. Such an 
one do I remember. I shall not name 
the place: suffice it to say it was not 
between Jerusalem and Jericho. I ap- 
proached my man per telephone. I 
named the drive desired; he named the 
price required. I then explained that 
I only wanted to hire the horse and 
trap, not to buy it; whereat he became 
wrathful. I paid him a personal visit 
later, but he was not accommodating; 
so I was driven to consult my own 
guide-book. My man informed me 
somewhat insolently that he paid no 
attention to such publications. 

I always carry a fountain-pen to 
make notes withal, and the note I 
made then and there was the erasure of 
my man’s name and _ livery-stable, 
which roused his curiosity. When he 
learned that, as Editor of the guide, I 
considered that my duty was to the 
public, and that therefore I could not 
conscientiously recommend an estab- 
lishment where they would be plun- 
dered and insulted, he began to take in 
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the situation. I got my drive next 
day at a normal price. I think I might 
have had it for nothing, only, under 
the circumstances, that would not have 
been quite playing the game. 

Architecture is a very epistolary Cad- 
mus. One kind gentleman  volun- 
teered to send me an elementary hand- 
book on the subject, which was civil 
and considerate. He did not know 
that he was setting his opinion against 
that of a very high authority, whose 
name I forget for the moment; but 
when he passes from the elementary 
handbook into studies more erudite he 
may abandon his somewhat primitive 
opinions. 

For the most part, however, corre- 
spondents are exceedingly kind. Some- 
times they are rather too kind. The 
other day I had a letter suggesting 
that the guide did not do sufficient jus- 
tice to the beauty of a certain water- 
fall, and enclosing an appropriate de- 
scription. I entirely agree. The guide 
does not do the scenery justice. More- 
over, the description was very pretty 
reading, written by a man who knew 
the place well and loved nature. Un- 
fortunately it occupied about three 
closely typed sheets. Now, as a guide- 
book is intended to be carried in the 
pocket and not on a van, I had, very 
unwillingly, to reduce the three pages 
to double as many lines. I expect to 
hear of that before long, when the new 
edition comes out. 

Most of the correspondence, however, 
arises from the mistakes of the tourists. 
They just finger-read a page, take their 
bearings by the light of nature, and go 
ahead. In a wild moorland country 
such negligence may bring about in- 
convenient. if not serious, results; in a 
mountainous country it may prove fa- 
tal. 

I will give an example. Of a certain 
descent it is written: “The route is un- 
mistakable. The tarn lies immediately 
below” (and general instructions as to 











the line of descent follow). Here we 
have a landmark that can scarcely be 
missed—a considerable sheet of water 
—to guide one. I had a letter from a 
tourist a few months back expressing 
a hope that the instructions might be 
made clearer, as he had attempted the 
descent, got off the track, and conse- 
quently had rather a bad—he called it 
“terrible’—time of it. And, indeed, he 
must have encountered abundant oppor- 
tunities of breaking his neck.  In- 
quiries elicited the important informa- 
tion that he had never seen the tarn— 
that he had disregarded the note that 
it lay immediately below. Now even a 
little piece of water like the Round 
Pond in Kensington Gardens can 
hardly be overlooked, given reasonably 
clear weather. It would seem, then, 
surely, to follow that if the tarn were 
not in sight immediately below, the 
tourist must be on the wrong track, 
and that his proper course was to walk 
around, aided by the map, until he did 
see it. But a process so methodical as 
this seldom occurs to the average tour- 
ist. 

I have no complaint to make of com- 
munications such as this last. In fact. 
all letters should be welcomed, and 
answered at once and courteously. If 
the tone of the communication is not 
always courteous itself, it must be re 
membered that the writer has had prob- 
ably some incentive to _ irritability. 
Once I said in my haste that guide- 
books must be written for fools. I 
withdraw that stricture unreservedly. 
What may be very clear to a man who 
knows a place like the palm of his hand 
may not be so clear to a stranger. Very 
few visitors to the Lake District, for 
instance, have any conception of the 
bulk of the fells. It is all very well 
to sneer at dear old Skiddaw—the 
shapeliést mountain in England, by the 
way—as a climb for “ould wives and 
bairns.” Drop Skiddaw down in Lon- 
don with its eastern extremity at the 
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Bank of England: its western slopes 
would terminate somewhere in the 
neighborhood of Kensington Gardens, 
whilst its northern spurs would oblit- 
erate Lord’s and encroach on Hamp- 
stead. This implies a considerable 
acreage, and plentiful opportunities of 
going astray, though, thanks to the 
shapeliness of Skiddaw, a serious di- 
vergence would be difficult. 

On one point, however, j‘accuse. Of 
tourists in mountainous districts the 
majority do take maps, a reasonable 
proportion have boots more or less ef- 
ficiently nailed, a minority take a com- 
pass, and only a very small minority 
have the most rudimentary idea of us- 
ing that invaluable instrument. I wish 
people would pay attention to the pre- 
liminary words of caution advocating 
maps, nails, and compasses. They are 
not written for nothing. I once saw 
a joyous picnic-party trotting about on 
steep slopes terminating in a 
sheer precipice as if the place were as 
innocent of danger as Primrose Hill. 
I overtook them, and found that with- 
out exception they had no nails in their 
boots; one had a map; not one had a 
compass. Had bad or thick weather 
overtaken them their plight might have 
been really serious. I did venture to 
remonstrate; I hinted that grass, lying 
even at a moderate angle, was one of 
the most treacherous of enemies, and 
was laughed at for my pains. My own 
outrageous clinker-nailed boots were a 
source of undying amusement to sun- 
dry of the ladies and younger gentle- 
men—I hope I am not unduly sarcas- 
tic. However, I kept them in sight un- 
til they had reached the valley and un- 
deserved safety. 

Whilst on this subject, I should like 
to suggest that in a sense moors are 
perhaps more dangerous than moun- 
tains, in England at any rate. The 
Lake District is so compact that a 
missing tourist is pretty sure to be 
missed, and forthwith search-parties of 


grass 


generous dalesmen will seek out the 
lost sheep; but I should be very sorry 
for the ill-equipped tourist got 
caught by a thick mist on a waste 
howling wilderness like Crowden in 
Cheshire, or even on the Scout in 
Derbyshire. 

“Never consult local talent; 
if local talent persists in offering its 
advice, disregard the advice absolutely. 
Local talent, as a rule, knows nothing 
of the mountain which rises from its 
back door, but will die rather than ad- 
mit its ignorance.” 

These be wise words, from the pen 
of one who has evidently suffered. One 
of the sorest trials of a guide-writer on 
visiting a new district is the difficulty 
of getting accurate information. The 
gentle peasant, on being questioned, ap- 
parently thinks that his capacity would 
be impugned if he failed to answer, 
and answer he does 


who 


Recte si possit, si non quocunque modo. 


I have the greatest respect for the 
Ordnance Maps; they are admirable as 
regards topographical detail, but occa- 
sionally the thought will intrude that 
the ingenuous surveyor may have been 
misled into consulting Rusticus, and got 
loaded up with misinformation for his 
pains. Quite recently I had to shift 
a couple of mountains a mile or more 
to locate them in their proper places— 
on the map. 

On the other hand, the local clergy, 
and hotel proprietors are for 
the most part exceedingly kind and 
very willing to help. Moreover, if they 
do not know, they are honest enough 
to say so. More tha. that, they will 
more often than not put you in the way 
of getting the information you desire if 
they cannot give it themselves. On 
one or two occasions gentlemen have 
taken the trouble to collect the informa- 
tion for me from the local authori- 
ties and to send it on in very 
plete form. There is something very 


gentry, 


com- 
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real about courtesy of this kind. 

The ideal method of compiling a 
guide-book is to visit a new district 
with a perfectly open mind, make your 
inquiries and notes on the spot, then to 
return and ransack the British Museum 
Library and hunt up all the works on 
the district and monographs on partic- 
ular churches, abbeys, battlefields, &c., 
and then, thoroughly equipped with 
your own and other people’s wisdom, to 
go over the ground again. 

Such a process would have been ex- 
cellent in the days of Chedorlaomer, 
when men had plenty of time to live 
and think. Unfortunately the total 
days of our years are only threescore 
and ten, of which the working years 
only total about forty. Moreover, 
guide research can only be effectively 
earried out in summer. Besides which, 
in the lives of most of my colleagues 
and myself, guide-writing is a holiday 
task in an otherwise strenuous exist- 
And, to crown all, an unrea- 


ence. 
sonable public seem to expect a new 
edition about once in five years at 


least, so that we have to adapt our- 
selves to circumstances. My own 
plan is to spend as many winter even- 
ings as I can in victualling my craft 
from other people’s labors, and to 
cruise as much as possible, and, as far 
as I can, in strange waters, during the 
summer. 

A propos of new editions, I confess 
that one correspondent did try my 
usually equable temper. He suggested 
that in order to keep up to date and to 
avoid “irritating mistakes” (sic) I 
should bring out my guides quarterly, 
if not half-yearly. I did not submit 
this silly suggestion to the publishers. 
I endeavored to reply myself, and was 
told, not in quite so many words, but 
sufficiently explicitly, that I was lazy 
and shirked my work. 

This was the communication of ig- 
norance and thoughtlessness. Quite 
apart from the heavy cost of production 
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(which is not my concern), my corre- 
spondent evidently had no conception 
of the clerical labor necessary to the 
bringing out of a new edition. A new 
edition, to warrant its existence, should 
be an improvement on its predecessor, 
and improvement almost necessarily im- 
plies a variation in size, though not al- 
Ways an increase. For example, one 
edition I recently brought out was two 
pages shorter than the previous one. 
The difference may not appear for- 
midable to the uninitiated. On almost 
every page there are from two to a 
dozen cross-references, and the slight- 
est alteration in the pagination means 
that every one of these two to three 
thousand entries has to be checked. 
The index, too, is affected, though not 
to a considerable extent. Another 
guide I recently edited came out more 
than twenty pages longer than the pre- 
vious edition. Even now the memory 
of those 


long days of labour 
and nights devoid of ease 


makes my eyes ache. 

Printers, too, are particularly tried, 
and peculiarly trying. Place-names 
naturally abound, and place-names have 
no conscience as to their spelling. How 
a man ever manages to get those cha- 
otic jumbles of consonants which char- 
acterize Wales into anything like order 
is beyond my comprehension. The bon- 
nie North Countree gives me all the 
employment I want in that way. 

Consequently it is easy to understand 
that place-names appear in various 
guises in various places on the proofs; 
possibly one’s own handwriting or the 
eccentricities of one’s typewriter are to 
blame. If on the galley-forms you 
find Rosthwaite masquerading as 
“Rostwaite” (which, by the way, is 


closer to the local pronunciation than 
the orthodox spelling), “Rosthaite,” &c., 
you are not surprised. 
proofs come in, and all is well. 


The first page- 
What 
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is vexing is that such names have a 
habit on the second page-proofs of re- 
lapsing into original sin, or developing 
some new vagary, such as “Roshwaite,” 
even though they have stood the test 
of two prior ordeals with unblemished 
orthodoxy. 

Proofs are annoying; indexes are ex- 
asperating; cross-references are mad- 
dening, more especially as the figures 
have, even at the last moment, a tend- 
ency to stand on their heads in échelor, 
thus: of which signifies: 163. 

, medio de fonte leporum 
Surgit amari aliquid quod in ipsis flori- 
bus angat. 
Still from the fount of Joy’s delicious 
springs 
Some bitter o’er the flowers 
bling venom flings. 

The converse is happily 
view of this elaborate grumble, 
jaune recital of unmerited trials 
vexation, why should I, or anyone else, 
take up guide-writing? Because it is a 
most healthy, enjoyable, and instruct- 
ive occupation—at any rate whilst one 
One is always, 


its bub- 
true. In 
this 
and 


is on active service. 
or almost always, on one’s feet; one is 
in constant touch with the beautiful or 
interesting; one ought to learn some- 
thing, and something worth the learn- 
ing, on every expedition. 

My lines are fallen in pleasant places, 
amongst the fairest scenes in fair Eng- 
land. I conceive of all guide-writers 
I am the most fortunate; though I con- 
fess to a desire to include Scotland, and 
possibly Wales, in spite of its fear- 
some spelling. Some of my colleagues 
may be more fortunately situated in 
respect of places of historic interest and 
beauty; nevertheless “fair is my lot; 
yea, goodly is my heritage”; and in 
Fountains I possess the pride of Eng- 
lish Abbeys. 

One is almost always on one’s feet: 
guide-work is a splendidly healthy oc- 
cupation. In these days of mechanical 
aids to locomotion I have been asked 
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often why I do not cycle, or use a 
motor, so as to get quickly from centre 
to centre. From centre to centre and 
quickly! What have I to with 
centres? They have been written up 
‘again and again by men 
capable and conscientious as 
I reserve them for “off days, wherein 
I may gather pleasure and information. 
Other men have labored, and I 
into their labors. As a rule, the only 
notes one has to make with regard to 
a centre are the addition of a picture 
to the gallery, an extension of the tram 
system, &c. &c. 

On the open road you are bound to 
miss a great deal in a motor, and even 
on a cycle you risk overlooking many a 
point of interest. Moreover, and finally, 


do 


at least as 
myself. 


enter 


you are confined to the open road: the 
attractive field or fell path is closed 
to you, unless you have a special pre- 
dilection for 
chine. 

I am 
even 


carrying your = ma- 
that 
use of a 

certain 
has to be given 


quite certain, however, 
the high road the 

machine is a_ mistake. A 
amount of attention 
to steering, and guide-work gives your 
eyes all the employment they need 
without distraction of that kind. 
Only the other day I was walking down 
a frequented thoroughfare, a 
tourist route, familiar to all the guides 
written of the district. I happened to 
look over a hedge, and caught sight of 
an interesting-looking old building. I 
at once gave tongue to my companion 
to the effect that I had found, but, in 
spite of many casts, I feared I had 
drawn a blank. The tenants of the 
house knew nothing about it, except 
that it was very old, which I could 
have told them, and no guide-book had 
any note of it. At length I bethought 
me of the authority on the district, and, 
sure enough, I found I had lighted on 
all that was left of a twelfth-century 
nunnery, which was something of a 
find for an afternoon's stroll. 


on 


any 


popular 
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On another tramp I dropped into an 
inn, the first I had seen for twelve 
miles, and the last I was likely to see 
for another eight. Again it seemed to 
me that I had hit off a scent, and in- 
quiry disclosed that the inn was built 
on to the gateway of a royal forest. A 
little farther on, off the beaten track, I 
came across an old pack-road, which 
led in olden days from one noted reli- 
gious house to another, and close by it 
traces of a flagged Roman road. Now, 
before the next edition of the guide to 
that locality appears, the history of that 
forest will have to be studied and its 
boundaries visited; and the whole 
length of those two tracks, so far as 
they lie within my province, will have 
to be tramped. I am reasonably sure 
the study will repay my labor, and I 
am quite, quite certain the grand moor- 
land walk will. 

These instances may serve to indicate 
some of the pleasure and interest one 
finds in guide-writing. I do not claim 
any originality for any of my methods 
except one. Many mountains lie 
within my districts, and where there is 
a mountain there is always an element 
of risk. Only a summer or two back 
two ladies were caught by bad 
weather on Skiddaw, and were out, 
storm-beaten and drenched, for thirty- 
six hours before one of the many re- 
lief-parties who had generously has- 
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tened to search for them came to their 
rescue. They were exhausted and 
thoroughly knocked up, as a matter of 
course; but, so far as I have been able 
to learn, no permanent harm was done 
—which is something for them to be 
thankful for. 

Now, my plan is to pocket my guide, 
go up a mountain on a misty day, and 
make my guide take me off. It is 
quite a sporting way of criticizing one’s 
own work, and absolutely merciless. 
If I make a mistake, I abide rigidly by 
it, even though it send me an hour or 
so out of my way. I condemn myself 
on the ground that I had no business 
to make a mistake, and therefore I am 
bound to abide by the consequences of 
my own negligence. Sometimes one 
gets let in for quite an exciting bit of 
scrambling. This method is, as will be 
recognized, a really sporting one; but I 
cannot recommend it except to people 
who are accustomed to mduntains and 
understand the use of map and com- 
pass. The principle, however, I do 
commend. When going over old 
ground let your own book guide you un- 
reservedly; and if you have made a 
mistake abide by it for a season. One 
may be inconvenienced oneself, but 
hundreds of the public will be bene- 
fited; and I regard the writer of guide- 
books as the servant of the public. 

Claude E. Benson. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Michael had not been obliged to wait 
long for his brother-in-law. He had 
gone up to his room and found what he 
wanted. Then he came downstairs 
again and took a chair into the garden 
where it was less dreary and a little 
cooler than in the house. But before 
he had looked through his evening pa- 


per he heard a cab turn into the cres- 
cent and a male voice shouting direc- 
tions to the driver. He got up, went 
to the gate, and watched a man of enor- 
mous size and breadth descend from 
the cab. Michael himself was just un- 
der six feet. Beside the new comer he 
looked spare and even small, and as he 
received him he thought of Friar 
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Tuck’s cell where King Richard I. sees 
Little John. The man was quite six 
feet eight, and his shoulders, voice, and 
laugh were in proportion to his size. 
He laughed before he spoke because he 
was trying now to lift a huge cage from 
the cab with a parrot in it, and the par- 
rot, not liking the process, abused him 
blasphemously in English and Zulu. As 
he set it on the pavement he turned 
and saw Michael. 

“Is this the right house?” he asked. 
“Does Mrs. Severin live here, and Mrs. 
Crewe?” 

“Yes,” said Michael, “but they are all 
at the sea-side.” 

“Bad luck,” said the man. 
Michael, I suppose?” 

“Yes,” said Michael; 
Tom Crewe. Come in.” 

For a moment the two men, who were 
about the same age, took stock of each 
other. Tom Crewe was what women 
call an ugly man. He had large 
rough-hewn features, a sunburnt skin, 
gray eyes with laughter in them, and 
no beard or moustache. He evidently 
had the good humor of the giant, but 
not the traditional stupidity, and he 
looked like a man who has been in 
rough places and come away not the 
rougher for his experiences, but the 
steadier. This was in fact his 
tory. His marriage had been one of 
impulse and imprudence, for at the 
time he could hardly support himself, 
much The only opening 
with promise that offered itself after 
his marriage was in South Africa, and 
in so wild a district that he determined 
to go out alone and let his wife follow 
him if the conditions were fit for her. 
When he got there he found that they 
were not in any way fit for her, and 
that the fight for success was going to 
be harder and longer than he had fore- 
seen. Lately success in a small way 
had come to him, and he had been able 
to change the area of his work and set- 
tle in Natal. Directly he did this he 
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had told Clotilda to join him and had 
sent her money for her passage. Ever 
since he went out he had written to her 
regularly and had sent her regular re- 
mittances, often more than he could 
easily afford. 

Tom looked at Michael; then he 
looked up at the house, and then he 
looked at the parrot. 

“Have I got to take this beastly bird 
to the seaside?” he asked. 

“Did you bring it for Clotilda?” 

“No. Clotilda can have all the par- 
rots she wants out there. I brought 
this for Bob. He ordered one in his 
last letter.” 

“We'll leave it here,” said Michael, 
“and your big trunks too, and you'd 
better come with me to my club. You 
won't go on till to-morrow, I suppose. 
It's a seven hours’ journey.” 

So the two men went into the house, 
unearthed Mrs. Ginger, left Tom's 
trunks in her care, and gave her in- 
structions about the care of the bird. 
Then they drove to Michael's club, but 
on the way they sent the telegram to 
Clotilda that she received when she got 
back from Sarnen. Michael was glad 
to find that Crewe meant to join his 
wife next day. 

“But I don’t understand what has 
happened,” he said after dinner, when 
they were smoking together. “How is 
it you arrived unexpectedly? Why 
didn’t you let Clotilda know that you 
were coming?” 

“I thought I’d surprise her,” said 
Tom Crewe. He went on smoking for 
some time before he spoke again. 
Michael did not feel in a _ talkative 
mood either. His inclination was to 
as little as possible, and to let 
Crewe find out for himself how the land 
lay. He had the horror felt by all sen- 
sible men and women of saying the word 
too much, of doing harm by interfer- 
ence. But presently Crewe spoke again. 

“The truth is I got uneasy,” he said. 
“Who is Nicholas Deminski?” 


say 
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“He is a German journalist,” said 
Michael. 

“What sort is he?” 

“A beast.” 

“But what sort of beast?” 

“The clever sort—they call him a 
genius—” 

“What do the women see in him?” 

“They say he has a sympathetic mind 
and sensitive soul.” said Michael. 

Tom Crewe stared as if Michael had 
talked Hebrew, and then, catching the 
whimsical twinkle in Michael’s lazy 
eyes, he laughed; but he was not alto- 
gether in a laughing vein. 

“Clotilda seems to have been about 
with him a bit,” he went on, “by what 
Selma said—and Bob.” 

“Oh, Selma—Bob—did they write to 
you?” 

“Why were you so anxious for me to 
come over? Had it anything to do with 
this chap?” 

“You did get my letter, then? I won- 
dered——” 

“I got it three days before I started. 
Where is this Deminski now?” 

“He is at Carbay,” said Michaei, af- 
ter a short pause.” 

“How long has he been there?” 

“A week.” 

The big man moved restlessly in his 
chair. “I say,” he cried, “couldn't you 
have stopped that?” 

“T didn’t know it till yesterday after- 
noon,” said Michael. 

It was some minutes before either of 
the men spoke again, and then it was 
Tom who broke the silence. 

“Five years is a long time,” he said. 

“It is,” said. Michael, wondering if 
his brother-in-law had been much al- 
tered by the rough and tumble of his 
life, and whether he would find Clotilda 
much altered. 

“T think I'll have a look at Brad- 
shaw,” said Crewe, going to a table 
where there were some time-tables and 


books of reference. 
“There is a 9.50 to St. Michael’s,” he 





said soon; “I can get on to Carbay by 
7.45. I could just do it. My bag is 
not unpacked yet. Sorry I’ve given 
trouble about the room, old man F 

“That’s all right,” said Michael, and 





he did not try to dissuade him. It was 
like seeing a doctor you trust hurry on 
to some one ill to see this wholesome, 
kindly man hasten to Clotilda’s res- 
cue. 

“I hope you'll find them all fit,” he 
said, as he waited for the train to 
steam out of the station, for he had 
accompanied Crewe to Paddington. 

“I'll send you a wire,” said Crewe. 

As the train moved the two men 
grabbed each other swiftly by the hand, 
and in doing so said more than their in- 
expressive tongues had said during the 
four or five hours of their acquaint- 
anceship. 

“I'm anxious, and I'm glad you are 
going. I trust you,” said Michael's 
hand. 

“I like you down to the ground—and 
cheer up old man. I’m there,” said 
Crewe'’s mighty grasp; and then the 
train, on its way west, steamed out of 
the station. 

Crewe was not a man to make a plan 
of campaign or to reflect profoundly on 
the difficulties before him. He had come 
from Africa to fetch his wife because 
she disregarded his written summons, 
and because her letters made him un- 


easy. 3ut his uneasiness took the 
form of action and never of mental 
worry. He settled himself comfort- 


ably for the night in his empty com- 
partment, and slept till nearly six 
o'clock. 

At St. Michael's he managed to get 
some coffee, and at a quarter to eight 
he had left Carbay station and was 
walking up a steep winding path to the 
cottage which could be seen from be- 
low and had been pointed out to him. 
But before he left the path he saw a 
girl coming towards him with a towel 
over her arm, and as she came nearer 
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he recognized Selma Severin, five years 
older, but not greatly altered. At 
eighteen she had been as tall as she was 
now and nearly as handsome, and he 
had only half liked her. She was 
walking slowly and with her eyes fixed 
on the ground, and she did not see her 
brother-in-law till she was close upon 


him. Then the shock his sudden pres- 


ence gave her sent the color from her 
lips, and she fixed her eyes on him with 
an unsmiling stare that seemed to con- 
vey bad news and even scorn. 

“Well, Selma,” said Crewe, and of- 
fered her his hand. 

“You change your plans suddenly,” 


she said. 
“I do sometimes,” he admitted. 


just catch them. 


“However, you'll 
The cab is ordered for nine.” 

For the life of him Crewe could not 
keep a glance of surprise and inquiry 
out of his eyes, but he said nothing. 

“You'll find them all at the cottage,” 
“I’m going to bathe. But 
Shall you go 
Nicholas 


said Selma. 
what will happen now? 
to London with Clotilda and 
Deminski?” 

“T’ll tell you when I’ve seen Clotilda,” 
said Crewe. 

“T suppose 
gram was not—well—was not quite ar- 
dent enough? I thought myself that 
instead of ordering Clotilda to go up 
and meet you, she might have expected 
her—after five 


you thought your tele- 


you to come and see 
years.” 

“Well, here I am,” said Crewe, won- 
dering what the girl was driving at and 
why she looked like a thunder-cloud, 
and, above all, why Clotilda had told 
lie about his telegram. He was not : 
man to forgive lies, and he was not 
man to discuss his wife with any one. 
He nodded to Selma as she went her 
way down to the sea, and in two min- 
utes he was at the door of the cottage. 
There he saw Bob, who stared at him 
without recognition, but with evident 


admiration of his height. 
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“What a lovely Goliath you'd make!” 
he said, and then Tom perceived that 
the boy had a catapult and some small 
stones. 

“Do you know who I am?” he asked, 
but Bob shook his head. 

“Ever heard of Tom Crewe?” 

“Of 
“Where’s my parrot?” 

“He’s allright,” 
“Where's Clotilda?”’ 

“Upstairs dressing, I suppose. We've 
breakfast yet. She’s going 


course I have,” cried Bob. 


said Crewe. 


not had 

away to-day 
“Oh!” said Tom. 

stairs, will you Bob, and show me Clo- 


“Just take me up- 


tilda’s room?” 
“IT needn’t go up,” 
see the door from 


said Bob. “You 
the hall—just 
one—with a 


can 
opposite the stairs—that 
brass knob.” 
“Right you are,” 
up and knocked at his wife’s door. A 
voice said, “Come in,” and he went in, 
closing the door behind him. Clotilda 
was kneeling in front of a trunk trying 
She 


said Tom, and went 


in vain to shut it. was dressed 
for her journey in a dark blue coat and 
skirt, but she had no hat on yet. For 
a moment Tom stood still on the thresh- 
old trying at a glance to bridge five 
For a moment Clotilda did not 


“I wish you'd help me with 


years. 
up. 
this trunk.” she said irritably, and then 
she did lift her eyes and saw Goliath 
standing there. With a sudden cry 
that Tom could not fully interpret, she 
stayed there on her knees, white with 
the shock she was sustaining and with 
the instant flurry and confusion of her 


look 


thoughts. 

“Well, Clotilda,” 
took a step towards her. 
to her feet, but waited 
stood. The next moment her husband 
had her in his arms and kissed her as 
if neither 
ings separated them. 
her told him what course to take better 
could have done. 


said Tom, and he 


She rose then 


where she 


doubts nor misunderstand- 


For the sight of 
reflection 


than any 
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When he saw her he saw his wife 
again, the girl he had wooed, married, 
and worked for faithfully, the girl he 
loved and meant to hold. 

“Well, Clotilda,” he said again after 
a time, “You have not spoken to me 
yet?” 

“I didn’t expect you,” said Clotilda. 

“Say you are glad to see me.” 

Clotilda hesitated. The amazing fact 
was that she did feel glad to see him, 
felt happily at home within his arms, 
felt drawn to him by a thousand ten- 
der memories, felt that she trusted him 
as she had never trusted any one 
else. But her lover and bridegroom 
had been a boy. He had returned to 
her a man, and she feared his judgment 
and his wrath when he should learn 
her folly. 

“Oh, Tom!” with a short 
troubled sigh, and she did not know 
what to say next. 

“What do the trunks mean?” said 
Crewe. “What do Selma and Bob 
mean? I have met them both, and they 
both assured me that you were just 
going to London.” 

“Yes,” said Clotilda in a small voice. 

“To meet me?” 

“IT told them so.” 

“Why did you tell a lie?” 

“T had to make some excuse to get 


she said 


away.” 

“To get 
mean?” 

Clotilda broke down, and instead of 
speaking covered her face and sobbed. 
Her husband’s arms were no longer 
round her, but she was still standing 
close to him. 

“I didn’t know that I should be so 
glad to see you,” she managed to say 
rather incoherently when Tom had 
waited some time for her to speak. 
“Directly you came I knew that I was 


away from me, do you 


glad.” 
“Where were you going?” said Tom. 
“To Paris.” 
“By yourself?” 
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Clotilda shook her head. 

“Oh, Tom!” she cried, ‘“‘why did you 
stay away for five years? It was too 
long.” 

“I trusted you,” said Crewe, and 
turned away from her. For a long 
time he stood by the window and did 
not speak, while Clotilda’s mind was in 
u tumult of shame and repentance. As 
she watched her husband’s tall, still 
figure the thought of all that he had 
been to her, of all that he might be 
again, made her ache with the sense 
of her loss. Deminski’s arguments, his 
principles, his cajoleries, the whole mau 
of straw that he was sank in Tom’s 
presence to a lower world where men 
and women were unstable, self-indul- 
gent, and disloyal. The sickening fear 
that she had qualified for this world, 
that she was unworthy of the other, 
grew until the suspense was unbear- 
able. It would be like what she knew 
of Tom if he told her to go her ways, 
but if he did her heart would break. 
Certainly she would not go with 
Deminski now. A revulsion of feeling 
as sudden at Titania’s showed her that 
she had been enamored of an ass. She 
actually saw Deminski with Bob's 
eyes. 

“I -~vish it was a dream,” she cried. 
“IT wish I could wake and find that it 
had been a bad stupid dream and that 
with you again as we were 
Oh, Tom—do you remem- 


” 


I was 


ber? 


He turned and faced her again and 
spoke before she finished. 

“IT remember everything,” he 
sternly; “for five years I have remem- 


said 


bered night and day. It is 
you who have forgotten. Why didn’t 
you come out to me this spring when 
I told you to come and sent you the 
money ?” 

Clotilda hung her head and did not 
speak. 

“What binds you to this man?” he 
asked. 
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“I suppose my consent does,” she 
said unwillingly. 

“Your consent to go to Paris with 
him?” 

a.” 

“When was that given?” 

“Last night after your tele- 
gram came!” 

“After my telegram came!” 

Crewe looked at his wife and tried 
to understand. There was neither cold- 
ness nor change in her manner to him, 
nor even much difference made by the 
years in her looks. She stood there 
as he had seen her sometimes when any 
little rift caused by her carelessness or 
levity had for the moment sprung be- 
tween them. She was adorably sweet 
and pretty, as irresponsible as a child, 
as easily led as a child, probably as in- 
nocent. 

“Has this man .. . no 
other hold over you?” he asked. 

“None at all except 
yesterday afternoon .. . as 
were walking home he put his 
round me,” she said. 

“Oh, damn him!” said Tom Crewe. 

“Michael’s friends, the Walsinghams, 
came by and saw us._ It was horrid!” 

“It certainly sounds so,” said Crewe. 

In the silence that followed Clotilda 
saw herself as she supposed her hus- 
band saw her, and the figure she cut 
was neither distinguished nor roman- 
tic, but quite stupidly ignoble. Also 
the figure of Deminski persisted in her 
fancy as she had seen him yesterday, 
ungroomed, gesticulating, in the end 
hysterical. They were a pretty pair, 
she said to herself bitterly; perhaps 
they belonged to each other. Perhaps 
after all she had better go. 

“But how do you know about him?” 
she said with sudden remembrance. 
“Who told you?” 

“Your letters were full of him 
at one time. Then there were letters 
fren the others and yesterday 
I saw Michael he let out that 


that 
we 
arm 
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this what do you call him? 
(Tom’s tongue stumbled over the un- 
wonted syllables) this Demin- 
ski was here and a 
child could see that Michael was wor- 
ried so I came.” 

“IT wonder who told Michael he was 
here? I didn’t.” 

“No! but Bob did.” 

“Bob! I thought perhaps 
Selma. She - 

Clotilda checked herself, and Tom did 
not speak. He had no intention of 
telling his wife that Selma had given 
her away. But he was rapidly making 
up his mind what to do; so when with- 
out another word she walked towards 
the door he placed himself in front of 
it and stopped her. 

“Where are you going?” he said. 

“To him,” said Clotilda; “you don’t 
want me.” 

“Upon my word!” said Tom, explod- 
ing, but his thoughts were not of a 
kind he chose to express in words; so 
he took his wife by the shoulders and 
gently put her into the nearest chair. 

“You'll wait here,” he said; “I'll set- 
tle with him. Which is his room?” 

“Oh, I don’t want you to meet!” 
cried Clotilda, turning piteously white; 
“I don’t know what would happen. He 
believes in duels, and you are three 
times his size, and you won't under- 
stand each other. He really isn’t a 
wicked man, Tom. I am as much to 
blame as he is. I admired his clever- 
ness ard his new ideas. He is one of 
those who think society is all wrong 
and want to reform it.” 

“He’s not going to reform it with 
you,” said Tom, “and I mean to tell 
him so. Which is his room, Clotilda?”’ 

This time he spoke in a way his 
wife could not disregard. She pointed 
out Deminski’s door and waited anx- 
iously to see him enter it. But when 
he knocked no answer came. 

“He must be downstairs.” said Tom, 
whose voice was as large as his body 


it was 
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and. could be heard all over the small 

As he spoke another door op- 
and Mrs. Severin, actually up 
before nine o’clock, ap- 


house. 
ened, 
and 
peared to welcome him. 

“I heard you talking to Bob directly 
“so I got up. 
Tom. I sup- 

or is 


dressed 


” 


you came,” she said, 
You're taller than ever, 
pose it’s the African sun 
it that we’ve not seen you so long? But 
why did you tell Clotilda to meet you 
if you meant to come here?” 

“T found I could not wait,” said Tom. 

“How nice cf you but you 
always were a good husband .. . 
even when you were in Africa 
and I’m delighted to see you again 
oh! there’s Clotilda . .. I 
will both stay on here 
if you don’t mind being 
you see it 


suppose you 
now 
packed rather close 
is only a cottage and we have 
Nicholas Deminski staying with us 
you don’t know him, Tom, but 
I’m sure you'll enjoy meeting him.” 
“IT want to meet him,” said Tom. 
“Where is he?” 
“Where is he, 
marvelously clever 
Tom. . quite a 
and a scholar 


He is a 
you know, 
genius 
such a 


Clotilda ? 
man, 


brain 
you'll find 


. so versatile 
him most refreshing.” 
“T’ll go and find him,’ 
with a stride reached the top of. the 
stairs. But Clotilda ran after him 
while Mrs. Severin, remembering that 
she had forgotten a belt, a handker- 
chief, a collar, and one or two other 
went back into 


said Tom, and 


little tiresome trifles, 
her room. 

“Tom,” 
are you going to do?” 

“Fire him out!” said Tom. 

“But what am I to do?” 

“Do! Behave yourself.” 

“Oh! Tom—are you going to forgive 
me?” 

He looked at her. 

“No need know 


whispered Clotilda, “what 


one 
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they?” she went on, emboldened by his 

look to detain him by grabbing his arm. 

“It’s not anything I want to talk 
about,” said Tom. “IT can’t answer 
for your remarkable friend.” 

“Where can he be?” said Clotilda, and 
just then Bob appeared at the foot of 
the stairs with a dirty-looking letter 
which he waved at them. They ran 
down the little flight to meet him. 

“Haven't you done talking to Clotilda 
yet?” he said to Tom. “I want you out 
in the garden.” 

“Where is Mr. Deminski, Bob?” said 
his sister. 

“Gone,” said Bob. 

“What!” cried husband and wife. 

“He saw Tom out of the window, and 
he came slinking down the-garden ask- 
ing who Tom was and why he had 
come.” 

“What did you say?” asked Tom. 

“I said I s’posed you'd come for Clo- 
tilda and that you’d brought me a par- 
rot. It’s my parrot; Clotilda, you’re 
not going to have a thing to do with it. 
I shall teach it to say ‘Deminski is an 
ass.’ if I like. 

“Has he gone down to bathe, then?” 

“No. 

He took his bag. Here’s a letter.” 
“But where has he gone?” 
“IT don’t know,” said Bob indiffer- 

ently. “He jabbered a lot to himself. 

He said Tom a giant, and that 

giants were stupid and didn’t under- 

stand things, and he was glad you 
hadn’t packed for him. Why don’t you 
read your letter?” 

“Yes,” said Tom; “read your letter.” 

“Why is it so dirty?’ asked Clo- 
tilda. 

“Tt isn’t dirt. It’s earth and dew. 
I put it on a flower bed and trod on it 
by accident. Deminski cried on it 
too, I believe. 

“There is only a line,” said Clotilda, 
“a quotation from Romeo and Juliet. 
‘I am fortune’s fool,’ he says and signs 
himself ‘Your broken-hearted friend.’ ” 


He’s gone for good, I tell you. 


was 


” 
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“I told you he was a silly ass,” said 
Bob. “Come to breakfast.” 
“So far.” said Tom, “I think Bob's 


The Times. 


the most sensible person in the family.” 
“You see,” said Bob, “until Michael 
came I was the only man in it.” 


(To be continued.) 





THE GENIUS OF THE RIVER. * 


What a number of things a river 
does, simply by following gravity in 
the innocence of its heart.—R. L. St- 
venson, 

At the close of the great Ice Age, 
when the last mer de glace had drawn 
back towards the poles, and the glaciers 
to their alpine strongholds, a living ele- 
ment was awakened in the still land- 
scape, and for the first time, though 
there were few to hear them, the voices 
of rivers sang loudly as they hurried 
down from the hills to trace a winding 
colophon to the pleistocene chapter of 
earth’s story. These symbols of the re- 
nascence of thawed Nature were hence- 
forth to enliven scenes once dead and 
frozen, and they made the landscape as 
they went, wearing down the hills, 
carving their way through such obsta- 
cles as lay between them and the sea, 
and then, before losing themselves in 
its embrace, piling up island deltas to 
mark the union. We talk lightly of the 
faith which moves mountains. Nay, 
we regard even the hills themselves as 
everlasting. Do we realize what the 
rivers are doing for all time, year in 
year out, day and night, deterred only 
by the frost which deadens their activi- 
ties and reverts to the conditions of the 
glacial epoch? They are levelling the 
proudest summits with the plain, grind- 
ing them to dust, and carrying them as 
mud to the ocean. The process is a 
slow one, invisible to the uninformed 


*1. “Rivers and Streams of England.” By 
A. G. Bradley. London: Black, 1909. 

2. “The Hudson River.” By Edgar May- 
hew Bacon. London: Putnam, 1902 

3. “The St. Lawrence River.” By George 
Waldo Browne. London: Putnam, 1905. 

4. “The Columbia River.’’ By William 
Denison Lyman. London: Putnam, 1909. 


eye, patent only to the geologist, who 
looks beneath the surface, but it is 
none the less inexorable and unremit- 
ting. Rivers are Nature’s architects; 
and what monument is there to Wren 
or Inigo Jones, like unto the Grand Can- 
yon of Colorado! Burnaby, in his fa- 
mous “Ride to Khiva,” has a passage 
which admirably describes this func- 
tion of rivers: 


Many streaks down the rugged sides of 
the heights around us showed where 
the rain, pouring down on their crests 
in the early spring, diverged in foam- 
ing torrents. Here, dashing with ir- 
resistible force through the narrow 
pass, they would furrow a road before 
them; there, emerging from the gradu- 
ally widening defile, they would rush in 
a hundred different channels to swell 
the volumes of the mighty Oxus. 


For ages, then, before it figured in the 
history of nations as the highway and 
the frontier, before it carried adventu- 
rous pioneers into the heart of the for- 
est, or made possible the crushing of re- 
mote inland autocracies, like that of the 
Dervishes, by civilized powers, the river 
played a great part in moulding the 
earth. 

The river, running, as Stevenson has 
it, “from among reeds and lilies” to 
the sea, is the very emblem of our 
life. First a joyous stripling rushing 
out of darkness, then a weary creature 
passing into the unknown, with a gleam 


5. “The Historic Thames.” By Hilaire 
Belloc. London: Dent, 1909. 
6. “The Story of the Thames.” 
Vincent. London: Smith, Elder, 1909. 
7. “The Story of the Tweed.” By the Rt. 
Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bt. London: Nis- 
bet, 1909. 
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of sunshine between. It is surely the 
most sympathetic water in all nature. 
The sea is too boisterous, the lake too 
lethargic. The river alone suits every 
mood in which we seek its companion- 
ship. Its rapids wake the Wanderlust, 
for they sing of hurry, change and an 
ocean goal. The backwaters bring 
sweet content. 

The river is the daughter of the rains 
and mountains. Always this is true: 
of the Jordan, though it seems to flow 
from an underground spring; of the 
Rhone, though we see it descend spa- 
ciously from melting snows; of the St. 
Lawrence, which looks merely the over- 
flow of a mighty lake. It is the rains 
which are at the root of every river, 
great or small. The Psalmist had this 
in mind when, grateful in a thirsty land, 
he sang of rain as the “river of God.” 
In the Holy Land, it is true, more than 
elsewhere, rivers have a way of leap- 
ing up suddenly from some hidden un- 
derground source, so that the eye of 
man has never beheld their tender be- 
ginnings. This phenomenon it was, 
no doubt, which inspired the prophet 
Isaiah with his vision: e “In the wilder- 
ness shall waters break out, and 
streams in the desert. And the 
parched ground shall become a pool.” 

To the careless eye the river seems 
to run its course through ready-made 
channels. This is not the case. On 
the contrary, the river, having made 
its bed, must lie in it. Some streams 
take longer than others in arriving at 
their journey’s end. These twist, turn, 
and double on their track for miles 
where the lowlands stretch to far hori- 
zons. The others, which arrive sooner, 
are either stronger, or have fewer ob- 
stacles to surmount. The river sings 
most loudly near its sources. I have 
known the Merced rush out of the 
Yosemite valley after two days of rains 
with a clamor which made conversa- 
tion in the little train impossible, and 
the voice of the Fraser, where for miles 
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it accompanies the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad to the gate of Vancouver, is 
nothing short of deafening. The ma- 
jority of rivers lose heart and voice as 
they near the sea. Of the few excep- 
tions, the merry Lyn, in North Devon, 
deserves mention; but the normal mood 
of a river in sight of its goal is sad- 
ness. It seems to realize that it is 
running to the sea because it cannot 
help itself, not, as Meredith preferred 
to think, because, like a strong 11an, it 
knows its own desire. It stands rather 
for discipline, enjoying only in flood- 
time an occasional frolic over the banks 
that keep it in the narrow way. Child 
of the mountains, which it is for ever 
destroying, it ends its days in low 
haunts, but always it carries the stamp 
of the high places in which it had its 
birth. 

There are some, it is true, who read 
only merriment in the babble of Tenny- 
son’s brook: 

And out again I curve and flow 

To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 

Yet is this wholly the triumph of im- 
mortality, or is there not beneath the 
glad surface an undercurrent of sad- 
ness, a longing to linger amid the 
haunts of coot and hern, a sigh of re- 
gret for the futility of such eternal 
movement? Do not all great rivers 
moderate their pace and spread them- 
selves lovingly over the land, even, as a 
last protest, throwing up sand-bars ere 
they creep reluctantly down many 
paths to the sea which lies in wait for 
them? Do they not carry muddy mem- 
ories far out into the ocean? Does not 
their delta mark the hesitation of their 
doubts in a hundred oozy islands worn 
and fretted by every spate? Festina 
lente is the river’s motto as it nears 
the end; here, also, a curiously human 
touch in its character. 

The poets do not uniformly interpret 
the feelings with which it greets its 
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Coleridge sees the Thames “‘toil- 
no 


goal, 
ing to the main,” weighed down 
doubt, by the burden of its traffic be- 
low bridges. On the other side, how- 
ever, see Tasso: 
Su la marina dove ’1 Po discende 
Per aver pace, 
though why the river should find more 
peace in the turbulent Adriatic than 
among the mountain pastures of the 
Cottian Alps is a mystery. Something 
of the same inspiration may have 
prompted Swinburne when he gave 
thanks that 
even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea. 

For all that, it is the headwaters that 
show their joy. The middle reaches 
betray reluctance, the tidal portions 
hesitation, standstill, even reaction. 

Rivers have here and there “played 
Ercles rarely” before their original sin 
was tamed and their strength harnessed 
by modern engineering to the service 
of man. Fortunately, rebellious rivers 
like the Colorado are few and far be- 
tween on the map. Since all three 
spring from the same hills, it is kins- 
man to the Columbia and Missouri, but 
its record is one of uninterrupted fury, 
and the appalling canyons which, in its 
headlong course to the Gulf of Califor- 
nia, it has sculptured out of the rock 
are evidence of its fierce character. 
By such works shall a river be judged. 
As a rule the engineer is able to tri- 
umph over its frowardness. Time was 
when, in turn, idolaters, Jews, Copts, 
and Mohammedans hung on the smiles 
and frowns of the Nile. Even to-day, 
though dam and barrage have in great 
measure curtailed its power for evil, a 
“bad Nile’ may ruin millions. In 
other days it was Egypt’s tyrant. It 
figured in two of the Plagues, first 
turning red* and then furnishing abun- 

1This chameleon change has been noticed 
in other rivers of Africa. In his “Great Rift 
Valley,” Gregory alludes to a similar phe- 
nomenon in the Tana river, which, like the 


Nile, turned red in a night, probably, he 
thought, from a wash-out of iron oxide. 


of the River. 
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dance of frogs, though what damage, 
even if not immediately cancelled, the 
frogs were to have done naturalists ask 
a vain. So grave a calamity was the 
failure of the Nile that Isaiah could 
foretell no punishment more severe for 
the Egyptians. There breathes over this 
mysterious river a spirit of fatalism 
which infects only those who have 
drifted on its bosom, a witchery which 
whispers of the Pharaohs and of Cleo- 
patra, a personality which inspired 
Hackliinder with that thought of his: 


Er ist wie gemacht zu den leidenschaft- 
lichen Triiumen der Orientalen. 


The Nile is, and ever will be, a river 
of mystery. Its secrets have been rav- 
ished by geographers. The long and 
painful process of exploring its hidden 
sources, which began in the reign of 
Nero and continued to that of Victoria, 
is ended, and to-day there are many 
who, having seen no river greater than 
the Thames, know that the Nile flows 
trom somewhere south of the equator, 
possibly from Ptolemy’s elusive Moun- 
tains of the Moon. But not the most 
exact appreciation of the river’s indebt- 
edness to the great lakes of equatorial 
Africa, not the most accurate measure- 
ment of its volume, speed, and basin 
can dispel the strange and baffling sen- 
sation of the unknowable which in- 
vades those who drift between its 
banks. Near the foaming falls below 
Lake Victoria, it must present a very 
different spectacle, but at Cairo its 
movements, like those of some great 
python winding through the reeds, sug- 
gest nothing more than oriental lan- 
guor. It is the river of Time; and, mur- 
muring low among its papyrus beds, it 
laughs at maps and figures as the puny 
guesswork of mortals, a thousand gen- 
erations of whom it has seen go out into 
the eternity of which itself is the sym- 
bol. 

Small streams can be hostile as well 
as great, and the Nile is perhaps the 
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greatest in the world, yet at no stage 
of its being does it give more troubie 
than the wicked little Chagres, which 
runs its whole course within the isth- 
mus of Panama. I once saw the 
Chagres rise ten feet in as many hours! 
For months together it slumbers in a 
ditch. Then, in a single night, drunken 
with rains, swollen with pride, it races 
over its banks and undoes the work of 
weeks. For its size it is harder to con- 
trol than Niagara itself. One day it 
will coo like a dove; the next it roars 
like a lion. For weeks it is the willing 
ally of the canal-builders; for months 
a more implacable foe to them than 
fever or bed-rock. 

The economic interest of a river is 
many-sided. It is at once the frontier 
and the playground, the artery of com- 
merce, and the highway of civilization. 
It sends fish to our tables, it works our 
machinery, it collects the rains of 
heaven—-this with the help of its par- 
ents the mountains—and carries waste 
water to the regions which thirst for 
it. It is man’s friend, where the sea 
is too often his enemy, grinding the 
shores it guards, and taking fearful 
toll of all who trust it. The river, 
save in the rare relapse of a season- 
able flood, befriends those who dwell 
upon its banks. Therefore it has held 
its place in poetry and in song, in pic- 
ture, in sacred lore, and in mythology. 
Rivers meander through the Bible, 
source of so many founts of later 
poetry. The Psalmist, whoever he 
was, loved them well, and they filter 
softly through those wondrous songs 
of his. In their whisper he read the 
promise of infinite mercy, and for the 
righteous he could find no better place 
than that of a tree planted by the riv- 
ers of water. In the mythologies of 
many lands rivers roll sonorously, and 
none with more grandeur than, in 
Hindu legend, the Ganges, the Nile of 
India, yet, unlike the Nile, never de- 


structive or capricious, but, always 
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helped by its ally the Jumna, covering 
the land with fertilizing silt and provid- 
ing a highway from the sea to within 
200 miles of its birthplace in the ice 
caverns of the “House of Frost” which 
men call Himalaya. We read of this 
mighty stream in the “Mahabharata” 
as springing from the tangled hair of 
Siva, and flowing beneficently over the 
earth; and it is to-day the proudest hu- 
miliation of orthodox Hindus to pros- 
trate themselves before their benefac- 
tor. There is something singularly 
sympathetic about this river-worship. 
There are moments in which it invades 
minds attuned to the higher ideals of 
other faiths. 

Poets, medieval and modern, 
used the river freely in their 
Burns held that a poet’s best inspira- 
tion lay 


have 
music. 


Adown some trotting burn’s meander. 


Spenser weaves the rhythm of it into 
his “Prothalamium”: 


Sweete Thames! runne softly till I end 
my Song. 


And the eternal river croons low 
through all his “Spousall Verse, 
and 
come swimming along the lee, 
brave knights win fair ladies for their 
Ruskin makes all the magic of 
his “Golden 


like a 


while 
swans 
and 


nymphs gather flowers, 


own. 
his poetic prose with 
River,” which can 
shower of gold or roll in black waves 
Dreamily the yel- 


shimmer 


like thunder-clouds. 
low Oxus goes curdling on its sinuous 
way through Matthew Arnold's legend 
of “Sohrab and Rustum,” and surely 
the concluding lines are the noblest pic- 
ture of an estuary in print: 


But the majestic river floated on, 

Out of the mist and hum of that low 
land, 

Into the frosty starlight. 


Right for the polar star, past Orgunjé, 
Brimming and bright, and large; then 
sands begin 
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To hem his watery march, and dam 
his streams, 
And split his currents. . 


till at last 

The long’d-for dash of waves is heard, 
and wide 

His luminous home of waters opens, 
bright 

And tranquil, from 
new-bathed stars 

Emerge, and shine upon the Aral Sea. 


whose floor the 


These are magnificent lines; but there 
is more homely music in the voice of 
the river which glides past many-tow- 
ered Camelot: 
Willows whiten, aspens quiver, 
Little breezes dusk and shiver 
Through the wave that runs for ever 
By the island in the river 
Flowing down to Camelot. 
And, at the end, it is still flowing when 
it bears the barge with her who died in 
music, like the swan: 
For ere she reach’d upon the tide 
The first house by the water-side. 
Singing in her song she died, 
The Lady of Shalott. 
The allurement of the river never dies. 
Its paradox is challenging, for it re- 
mains the same through generations of 
mankind, yet changes from one moment 
to the next with a panorama of recur- 
ring effects like those obtained with 
children’s toys in which a few figures 
revolve on an endless ribbon. From 
source to sea, or from estuary to head- 
waters, the exploration of ignota flumina 
is still, as ever, our dear delight. In- 
satiable curiosity, academic or commer- 
cial, led the forerunners of modern em- 
pire up the great rivers of untrodden 
lands. Dark results, indeed, have fol- 
lowed what Dr. Scott Keltie* well calls 
the “scramble” for the control of the 
Congo. With what high hopes Stanley 
set off up the great river thirty years 
ago. Alas! with what _ realization. 
Little less romantic has been the fight 
for the Niger, involving us not only 
2“The Partition of Africa.” 
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with the natives, but also with our 
French neighbors, for whom that river 
was the predestined high road to Tim- 
buctoo. With the exploration and de- 
velopment of the Niger region are asso- 
ciatel the of Barth, Laird, 
Croft, Taubmann-Goldie, and 
The exploration of the Gambia, one of 
the earliest accounts of which, lately 
reprinted, is “The Golden Trade,” by 
Richard Jobson (1623), has not figured 
in history like that of its great sisters, 
for the deadly climate of the regions 
through which it flows to the Atlantic 
has precluded the same keen competi- 
tion for supremacy. Whatever the mo- 
tive, the ascent or descent of a strange 


hames 


Flegel. 


river has always exercised peculiar fas- 
It may 
be that, as suggested in a recent num- 
ber of this Review,*® the surprises are 
for him who follows the stream to its 
At any rate there is for such 


cination for the adventurous. 


source. 
a one the constant challenge of some- 
thing beyond: 


Something hidden. Go and find it. 
Go and look behind the ranges. 


Liographers find the same result. The 
boy prepares them for the man, but ma- 
turity gives little clue to the beginnings. 
And, as the voyager proceeds on his 
smooth journey, he finds some epithet 
to fit the river of his travels. 
has quaint fancies of the kind when 
mustering his rivers to the wedding of 
the Thames and Medway.‘ 

The river is a creature of light. It 
dazzles in the sun; it gleams like molten 
silver in the Even with the 
land in utter darkness, it seems, like 
a ribbon of luminous paint, to 
forth rays stored earlier in the day, for 


Spenser 


moon. 


send 


here, as at sea, absolute darkness is the 
rare exception. There is indeed some- 
thing peculiarly impressive about night 
onariver. The strange beauty of such 
the vividly 


’“The Upper Anio,” 
October 1909. 


*“Paerie Queene,” book iv, canto 11. 


a scene on Tana is con- 


“Quarterly Review,” 
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veyed in a passage in Mr. Rider Hag- 
gard’s “Allan Quatermain”: 

The moonbeams played upon the sur- 
face of the running water that speeded 
unceasingly past us towards the sea, 
like men’s lives towards the grave, till 
it glittered like a wide sheet of sil- 
ver, that is in the open where the trees 
threw no shadows. Near the banks, 
however, it was very dark, and the 
night wind sighed sadly in the reeds. 
, Above was the black bosom of 
the cloud, and beneath me swept the 
black flood of the water, and I felt as 
though I and Death were utterly alone 
between them. It was very desolate. 
Nor is there any need for those in 
search of such eerie sensations to seek 
the streams of equatorial Africa. I 
remember once, many years ago, when 
after wild-fowl in the river Blackwater 
(Essex), being tide-bound at midnight 
in a small boat off an agreeable spot 
known encouragingly as Death-hole 
Creek, and the hours of waiting were 
as startling as those related by Quater- 
main. 

That some rivers are muddier than 
others arises from the nature of the 
land they flow through. I once wandered 
in the same week along the muddy Jor- 
dan and beside the glacial Barada,° 
which rushes from the Anti-Lebanon to 
make music outside the crumbling walls 
of Damascus. To see these two rivers 
is to appreciate the sting in the taunt 
uttered by Naaman the leper: 


Are not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of 
Damascus, better than all the waters 
of Israel? 

They are indeed. The Barada, though 
too swift for the contemplative man’s 
recreation, is crystal clear when not 
obscured by scum. Diverted by con- 
duits not far from the leafy suburb of 
Doumar, it carries pure water to every 
quarter of the Syrian capital. The 
“water of Israel,” little clearer even 


5 Probably the Abana of 2 Kings v,12. See 
| ee “The Rob Roy on the Jordan,” 
p. 101. 


previous to its entry into the Sea of 
Galilee, is so impure in its transit of 
the smitten plain of Jericho that it 
must be boiled ere pilgrims can take 
it in phials to their bedridden kinsfolk 
who dwell beside the Nile or Volga. A 
bottle of Jordan water, taken from the 
scene of the first baptism, stands at 
this moment on my desk. Though 
boiled the same evening at Jericho, and 
kept tightly stoppered ever since, it 
smells offensively of hydrogen sulphide, 
even with the fine black sediment un- 
disturbed at the bottom. It reads like 
sacrilege to associate the disgusting 
bouquet of HS with the “rushing 
waters of the bowery Jordan,” but 
facts lacks reverence, and who knows 
but the priests of old, the repository of 
all knowledge of those days, were not 
unacquainted with the curative virtues 
of sulphur in those skin troubles to 
which the natives of the East are pecu- 
liarly liable? The Jordan is a very 
treacherous river, hurrying to its life- 
less goal between banks of sloping mud, 
and claiming for its victims many of 
the Russian and Roumanian pilgrims, 
who know not how to swim when car- 
ried off their feet. With some risk and 
more discomfort it is navigable for 
small boats, but, save at its lowest, the 
fishermen will find it an impossible 
water, too swift in midstream, too 
overgrown with vegetation under either 
bank. Indeed the traveller of unro- 
mantic temperament will find it the 
most curiously disappointing stream in 
fifty thousand miles of travel, but the 
pilgrim susceptible to religious emotion 
cannot resist its sacred spell and will 
echo the words in which Macgregor 
took leave of it: 


Best known of waters in the whole 
world, you have had no ports for com- 
merce, no cities on your banks, no 
green meads watered, no traffic on your 
waves. But the foot of the patriarch 
has rested there, and the prophet and 
the prince have dwelt beside you, and 
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battles have sounded loud, and hosts 
have marched through you dried up by 
the finger of God.° 

The Jordan has had no history since 
the days in which it was the frontier 
across which the Israelites shook their 
javelins in the face of revolted tribes- 
men scowling on the other bank; yet it 
remains the most historic stream in all 
the world. 

The degree in which a river appeals 
to the imagination of the beholder is 
not to be measured by its length, for 
the eye is impressed only by so much 
as it can take in at the moment. The 
thirty-six miles of angry water which 
culminate in the chrysolite giories of 
Niagara Falls surpass for sheer over- 
powering beauty any equal reach in all 
the thousands of miles washed by the 
Mississippi, yet even Niagara does not 
impress all its visitors alike. Lord 
Kelvin saw in its tumble of waters so 
much wasted horse-power, and Mr. H. 
G. Wells declared that a hundred tons 
of water would have been as staggering 
to the eye as ten millions. 

The one feature which, common to 
great rivers and small, appeals vari- 
ously to different temperaments is the 
bridge. The problem of bridging riv- 
ers seems to have baffled the ancient 
Greeks, who used the ford or ferry, 
but was early mastered by the genius 
of the Romans, traces of whose arches, 
which they first used in architecture, 
survive to this day. Little, it is true, 
remains of the stupendous bridge 
which Trajan threw across the Dan- 
ube, only to be demolished by his suc- 
cessor, but his bridge over the Tagus, 
at Alcantara, is much as it was in his 
day, and we see many other evidences 
of Roman engineering in the great 
stone bridges and aqueducts that span 
many a stream or gorge in the country 
round Nimes and Avignon. Love of 
bridges is no mere matter of mood, for 
some never miss an opportunity of lin- 

®° “The Rob Roy on the Jordan.” 
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gering on them, and others never fake 
it. The effect depends on the manner 
of bridge: whether, as at Barmouth or 
Berwick, it breasts a broad flood in 
sight of the sea; or, as at London or 
Brooklyn, commands a wide view of 
masts from overseas; or, as at Clifton 
and Queensferry, hangs at a giddy 
height in the air; or, as in the span of 
little Devon streams on Dartmoor, joins 
low banks scarce wider than John 
Ridd’s stride. To him who has the 
secret of its magic, a bridge is always 
restful by contrast with the movement 
of water beneath its arches, the passing 
of many craft, or the restless flash of 
trout in the deep pools within its 
shadow. 

Some rivers more than others 
typical of the lands they flow through. 
If any one were asked to name two 
streams characteristic of England and 
Scotland, he would choose the Thames 
and Tweed as surely as the Hudson for 
America, or the Rhine for Germany 
There are other streams of England not 
less beautiful than the Thames. In- 
deed Mr. Bradley, who, for sufficient 
reasons, excludes it from the pleasant 
essays which accompany an exception- 
ally beautiful series of river pictures in 
color, does not hesitate to pronounce 
the Severn and Wye, both of Plinlim- 
mon parentage, as respectively the love- 
liest streams of England and Wales. 
Of all our characteristically English 
rivers, however, first place must be 
given to the “chalk streams” of Hants 
and Wilts, for, as Mr. Bradley says, 
“there are not many of them in the 
world, and nearly all of them are in 
England.” Apart from their great at- 
traction for the dry-fly fisherman, they 
are remarkable for one feature in com- 
mon, which they owe to the filtration of 
their water through the chalky uplands, 
and that is their curious combination 
of the clearness of a mountain stream 
with the sluggish pace of lowland riv- 
Want of space precludes more 


are 


ers, 
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than passing mention of the Bristol 
Avon, not merely a great artery of 
commerce, but a beautiful stream near 
Bath, as also of its namesakes, one im- 
mortally associated with “the Bard,” 
and the other mirroring Salisbury’s 
spire, flowing near the venerable relic 
of Druidical Stonehenge, and finally 
wedding the Stour close to the ancient 
minister of Christchurch. The only 
English stream, indeed, that compares 
with it for religious interest is the 
Kentish Stour, on which stands Canter- 
bury Cathedral, close to the spot where, 
thirteen centuries ago, landed Augus- 
tine, founder of the English Church. 

A very different type from these more 
the Huntingdonshire 
Ouse. which stands for the slower 
streams of East Anglia, the land in 
which iurry is taboo for man and na- 
and pretty; a 

seeker after 
more 


showy rivers is 


ture; a peaceful river 
water for the gentle 
breams and pike rather than the 
sophisticated fly-fisher; a river 
ciated by proxy with the reverend col- 
leges of Cambridge and the Norman 
arches of Ely, with the Fen country of 
the skaters, and the little waterway sa- 
cred to the meetings of trial eights. A 
river, in short, this Ouse, to win and 
hold the affection of those who learn 
to know its retiring beauty. Cowper 
is its poet. He loved running water 
at all times, both 


asso- 


rivulets whose rapid course 
Defies the check of winter, 


and their autumn mood, 


When gently as in June the rivers glide, 

And only miss the flowers that graced 
their side. 

In one passage of “The Task” he tells 

us how he played truant from school 

To enjoy a ramble on the banks of 
Thames; 

and elsewhere, in memorable 


lines, he pictures his favorite stream: 


more 


Here Ouse, slow winding through a 


level plain 
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Of spacious meads with cattle sprinkled 
o’er, 

Conducts the eye along his sinuous 
course 

Delighted. 

But, after all, the Thames is, in the 
eye of history, in the eye of the world, 
the river of England. The keynote 
of the Thames valley is an endurance 
which, above every other quality, wins 
admirers, and which has become woven 
in Mr. Belloc’s quite admirable narra- 
tive of the river from Cricklade to 
London Bridge, the reasonable limits 
within which it can be expected to in- 
vite the historian for whom the head- 
waters and the wide 
bridges alike possess but slight attrac- 
tion. Indeed Turner's incomparable pic- 
ture of the Pool marks the lowest point 
of homely interest. Thence to the sea 
intercourse has made the 
river international. Only above bridges 
is it wholly England’s river. There is 
about this immutable Thames valley 
much that is intrinsically English—tra- 
dition, institution, Even 
residents of Thames-side suburbs pre- 
serve a cast of their own. The church 
towers look down to-day upon the same 
reed-fringed meads dotted with 
cattle, living what Nietzsche calls their 
unhistoric life, as‘on the morning when 
their bells first pealed across the flow- 
ing river. From near Cricklade to the 
Nore, the Thames bounds counties. It 
has played its quiet part in history. 
On its banks the Norman reared Wind- 
sor Castle as warden of the capital, and 
the revolted barons wrung from a re- 
luctant sovereign the grandest charter 
of a nation’s freedom ever set on parch- 
ment. As Mr. H. G. Wells says, “To 
run down the Thames so is to run 
one’s hand over the pages in the book 
of England from end to end.”? Yet 
since the Great Rebellion, when Read- 
ing opened its gates to Essex, it has 
glided out of its country’s history, and 


below 


reaches 


commercial 


insularity. 


lazy 


™“Tono Bungay.” 
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its sleepy valley has fallen into decay, 
surviving as the playground of Lon- 
don’s millions. The Thames lacks the 
romance of the Seine. It has no Caude- 
bec, no Rouen. Its one great effort is 
Windsor, and, for the rest, it has Ox- 
ford and London, and little more of his- 
toric architecture on either bank. In 
ihe old days great monastic houses 
stood beside it, but the monkish mem- 
ories of rivers are a subject too wide 
for present notice. England’s cathe- 
drals alone remind us of the epoch in 
which our streams furnished fish for 
the fast-days prescribed by the Mother 
of Churches, and for the present gener- 
ation such relics are chiefly embodied 
in an occasional picture like Mr. Dendy 
Sadler’s “Thursday.” 

Mention was made above of the 
Thames as London’s playground, and 
few champions have more devotedly 
upheld the people’s right to the river 
than Mr. C. H. Cook,® who, both lawyer 
and fisherman, as well as a lifelong res- 
ident on its banks, writes with author- 
ity on the encroachments of riparian 
owners and others with a selfish inter- 
est in curtailing the freedom of the 
river-loving public. Although it might 
be highly dangerous to apply the prin- 
ciples of newly settled countries to 
those long accustomed to feudal insti- 
tutions, it is difficult to refrain from 
contrasting the freedom of the great 
waterways of Canada and the United 
States, about which something will be 
said later, with the innumerable restric- 
tions on up-river holidays at home, 
where there are few public landing- 
places and where bathing, boating, and 
fishing are subjected to all manner of 
hindrance. The respectable, if vexa- 
tious, age of some of these embargoes 
has little meaning for men accustomed 
to wander along thousands of miles of 
riverside without encountering any de- 
scription of obstacle or having to ob- 
serve any laws other than those wisely 

8 “Thames Rights and Thames Wrongs.” 
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framed to save the trout and black bass 
from extinction. “The greatest good of 
the greatest number,” as it has been 
somewhat loosely termed, is an ideal 
towards which every civilized com- 
munity must eventually strive. The 
phrase is not altogether a happy one, as 
it is liable to misinterpretation, and 
has lately been under the cloud of so- 
cialism; but it points to a goal from 
which we may not turn away, and our 
approach to that goal is more retarded 
by unfairly exercised riparian owner- 
ship than by any other form of landed 
property. Rarely public opinion 
been more bitterly aroused than by the 
claims made by individuals to presump- 
tive rights, either upheld by charter or 
sanctioned by usage, over Thames back- 
waters, which had been regarded as the 
birthright of the people. The late Mr. 
J. E. Vincent, taking an extreme case 
of abuse, has much to say on behalf of 
the riparian captivates 
the sesthetic mind, but any wide appli- 
cation of such principles of ownership 
might in these days be hazardous to 
property, and compromise will be found 
the safer course for all parties. It is 
a quarter of a century since Congress 
dealt summarily with a parallel prob- 
lem by paying princely compensation to 
the owners of Goat Island and other 
riverside property and thus giving Ni- 
agara River into the keeping of the 
American nation for all time, or for as 
much of it as matters. To free the 
Thames by such means would be too 
costly an undertaking for a Govern- 
ment already heavily burdened with 
more pressing schemes for the benefit 
of posterity. Yet the public liberty 
must somehow be safeguarded, and a 
little criticism does no harm in keeping 
the Conservancy alive to the gravity of 
its obligations. Of the forensic aspect 
of rivers. however, this passing notice 
must suffice. 

Time was when the Thames was a 
river, but it is never 


has 


owner which 


notable salmon 
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likely to renew its faded laurels, and 
indeed its last recorded salmon were 
taken at Boulter’s Lock as far back as 
1821. I was with Lord Desborough on 
the occasion of his turning the first con- 
signment of young salmon into the river 
near Teddington, and I remember that 
even at the time he reluctantly took a 
gloomy view of his public-spirited ex- 
periment; nor has there unfortunately 
been any reason to modify that view 
in the years that have since elapsed. 
Though, however, the Thames has but 
historic interest as a salmon river, its 
trout are famous, and its coarse 
fish varied and abundant, so that it 
shares with the Trent and Lee the 
affection of an enormous body of 
anglers. 

It is to the Tweed that we must turn 
if we wish for an illustration not only 
of a salmon river, but also of some of 
the causes which have contributed to 
the decline of the fishing. Its common 
title of Border river rests on only fif- 
teen miles of its winding course, and 
few who have wandered along the 
banks of this 
Wan water from the Border hills 


would call it anything but a Scotch 
stream. Yet something of its dual na- 
tionality is realized by anyone who 
kills his salmon in sight of the embow- 
ered ruin of Norham, where once an 
English king held high state to award 
the crown of Scotland, for he may rise 
his fish in one country and gaff it in 
the other. There is in that pleasant 
frontier stretch of his lovely river no 
difficulty in realizing the old red Border 
feuds in which savage Picts retaliated 
on barbarous Britons, as set forth in 
Sir Herbert Maxwell’s admirable biog- 
raphy of his favorite stream. Tweed 
salmon are no longer what they were, 
and indeed the river itself is changed 
for the worse, being nowadays a late 
or “back-end” river, in which the spring 
fishing is of little account. This deplor- 











able result has been brought about by 
artificial causes, and among them, be- 
sides over-netting and poaching, none 
has been more fatally operative than 
the excessive farming of the Tweed 
valley, which draws off the water and 
stems the floods which formerly helped 
the spring fish in their ascent. Asa 
result, no more than six or seven thou- 
sand salmon are now caught annually 
in a river which, in 1816, yielded to 
the nets no fewer than 54,041. The de- 
terioration of the Tweed has, from first 
to last, been the work of man, Even 
its “lateness” is a condition wholly at 
variance with the other east-flowing 
streams of Scotland, and to regard it a 
natural change is contrary to reason, as 
we are told by the author of a recent 
monograph, in which the past and pres- 
ent of the river are strikingly con- 
trasted.’ 

The sporting side of the subject is 
one, however, with which I must re- 
luctantly deal but briefly, else it might 
have been interesting to compare some 
of our exhausted rivers, victims of over- 
fishing, poaching, pollution, drainage, 
steam traffic, and other evils to which 
rivers are heir, and those vast virgin 
waterways of the New World, with 
their wonderful resources to all intents 
and purposes unimpaired. Even some 
of these, however. already show signs 
of a change for the worse. The Hud- 
son still yields, it is true, a million 
shad every year to the nets, but the 
sturgeon leaps more rarely from its 
surface than of yore. When I visited 
the fish-wheels of the Columbia River, 
I was informed that the catches had 
been. increasingly poor for several sea- 
sons, and that the legislatures of Wash- 
ington and Oregon were much exercised 
by the conflicting claims of the wheel- 
men near the Dalles, and the netsmen 
of the estuary at Astoria. There was, 
in fact, between these factions a rivalry 


°*W. L. Caiderwood, “The Salmon Rivers 
and Lochs of Scotland.”’ 
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not unlike that met with on our own 
coasts between the trawlers and line- 
fishermen, and the need of a compro- 
mise, so as not unduly to favor one in- 
dustry at the expense of the other, was 
a very delicate problem. 

In rivers, as in humanity, genius and 
patience are synonymous. The key- 
note of the river’s being is its eternity. 
We know that there were not always 


rivers, but, once the ice relaxed its 


grip, they came into being, and we 
cannot picture an age when they will 


cease to be. Perhaps this strangely al- 
luring aspect of these running waters is 
most evident in the great rivers of the 
Western Hemisphere. We cannot pic- 
ture the Ganges or Euphrates without 
a teeming population on their banks; 
but the romantic Hudson, the broad 
Columbia, the furious Niagara, the 
lethargic Mississippi, these we have no 
great difficulty in imagining in their un- 
historic isolation, though it has taken 
little more than a century of industrial 
enterprise to transform their banks, 
previously trodden only by the Indian 
and his squaw, into hammer-shaken 
shipyards, screeching lumber mills and 
the junctions of great railroads that 
stretch between the oceans. These riv- 
ers do not, it is true, come down to us 
like the Nile or Jordan, charged with 
the sacred memories of the cradle of 
the race. Yet their appeal is not to 
be resisted by those who set more store 
by the lands of to-morrow than by those 
of yesterday, whose pleasure is in hope 
and not in retrospect; and the traveller 
who keeps an open mind for all manner 
of impressions, even though he love 
best the streams which run out of the 
past, may yet derive a measure of en- 
joyment from the spectacle of those 
which stretch into a future no less preg- 
nant. 

They stand, these American streams, 
for all the functional and spiritual na- 
ture of river life; and Americans, justly 
proud of their heritage of waters, have 
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done what they could to preserve from 
destruction such beauty and character 
as are inevitably threatened by modern 
industry. Where else can one name a 
river more national than the Hudson, 
or more apt to illustrate the twofold 
change from source to mouth, the 
broadening of gentle rivulets to a great 
estuary, and the artificial transforma- 
tion by the hand of a commercial gen- 
Three names are inseparably 
with this romantic river. 
Verrazano, the Florentine, discovered 
it more than a century before the 
phlegmatic Stuyvesant planted his Bow- 
ery on a site since occupied by thieves’ 
kitchens. Hendrik Hudson gave his 
name to it in 1609. Yet it is a third 
name, that of Washington Irving, the 
bard of Knickerbocker days, which will 
come to the mind of every English 
reader whenever the Hudson is men- 
tioned, for it was he who, before he 
went home to die its banks, be- 
stowed immortality on his favorite 
river, peopling its creeks with beings 
as fanciful as Rip Van Winkle, with 
whose aid he threw undying glamour 
over the Catskills and made them for 
all time the shrine of good Americans 
in search of home-made romance. It 
is from that period that the Hudson de- 
rives its glory, from a time when no 
sky-scrapers piereed the clouds that 
hung low over New Amsterdam, where 
stolid Dutchmen smoked their long 
pipes on shady stoeps, shivering over 
tales of the spectre ships that sailed on 
dark nights over the dreary waters of 
the Tappan Zee, and watching the wild 
duck pitch on their nests where now 
the transatlantic liners crowd the 
busy quays. Those old settlers of the 
Hudson valley led a life that was aus- 
tere and a little gray. yet not wanting 
in a simple, sober beauty that has long 
gone out of fashion in a city given 
over to hustle and trusts. The sweet 
peace of the Hudson is no more.  Side- 
wheelers and stern-wheelers, swifter 
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but less beautiful than Irving's sloop, 
stir its troubled waters to their depths, 
and the white wings of the once busy 
fleet are for ever folded. The new era 
was inaugurated more than a hundred 
years ago, on the day when Fulton’s 
“Clermont” made her first voyage from 
New York to Aibany—one hundred and 
fifty miles in thirty-two hours—an ap- 
parition so disquieting to eyes accus- 
tomed only to the zigzag course of 
sailing craft that a farmer of the neigh- 
borhood fled home panic-stricken and 
blurted out to his good wife that he 
had just seen “the devil going up-river 
in a sawmill’! To-day the Hudson is 
so overrun in its lower reaches by the 
argosies of a generation which sets 
hurry higher than beauty, that the sur- 
vival of its romance is a mighty trib- 
ute to the genius and imagination of 
the writer who immortalized its older 
phase. This transformation, helped by 
natural causes which operate from 
source to mouth, may be appreciated in 
a day’s travel, when it will be seen 
that below Troy the stream loses that 
homely beauty which clings about Ir- 


ving’s pictures of it, and resembles 
rather an inlet of the ocean. Yet, af- 


ter all, the same may be said of other 
rivers no less beautiful out of sight of 
the sea. Our own Thames, below Til- 
bury, suggests the rural drainage of 
the Cotswolds as little as does the Hud- 
son, at New York, that of the Adiron- 
dacks. 

If the Hudson fails in its response to 
the ruling mood of the American na- 
tion, it is in counting for so little in 
the story of exploration, in not point- 
ing the way westward to that great 
Beyond which beckoned alike the 
voyageur, the missionary, the trapper. 
and the fortune-seeker of other days. 
Such a stream, luring men from the 
overcrowded cities of the Bast to the 
greater spaces in the sunset, is the Co- 
lumbia, which tempted the pioneers to 
emulate the audacity and dogged pa- 
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tience with which it had carved its 
way through mountain and forest 
towards the Pacific slope. And thus it 
led them to a land of fair promise, not 
perhaps flowing with milk and honey, 
yet generous in timber and in fish, and 
blest with a climate nearing perfection, 
thanks, no doubt, to the gentle touch 
of warm ocean currents from Japan. 
There is a peculiar interest about the 
early exploration of the Columbian 

River, for, unlike most of America’s 
great streams, which were explored 
from their estuary upwards until their 
earliest navigators reached at last the 
cold heart of forbidding ranges, the 
Columbia was first followed from its 
tender beginnings in the Divide by the 
members of the famous Lewis and 
Clarke expedition, who pursued it to the 
western ocean, where, in earlier cen- 
turies, its secrets had baffled such nav- 
igators as Drake and Cook. Here, 
then, is the interesting contrast be- 
tween it and the Hudson. The Hud- 
son stands for the old order that is 
changing, while the Columbia is the 
river of progress, singing as it goes 
of the rise of a new land, almost, in- 
deed, of a new power, for the schism of 
this century will not, for Americans, 
be North and South so much as East 
and West. The spirit of adventure 
which led the pioneers down the Co- 
lumbia had earlier guided them up the 
St. Lawrence, and those who journeyed 
under the heights of Quebec to the 
narrows of the Thousand Islands, 
may well have believed with the In- 
dians that this was the “river without 
end.” 

No contrast between rivers of differ- 
ent types is more attractive than that 
which differentiates the swift and the 
slow, the extremes of which in these 
islands are found in the Border burns 
and the crawling streams of the east- 
ern counties. If a yet more striking 
illustration of the two kinds of river 
were needed, we might find it in the 
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other hemisphere, for the Niagara and 
the Mississippi represent these oppo- 
site extremes. The former, which fur- 
nishes students of the earth’s face with 
perhaps the most wonderful example 
of river erosion on the globe, has from 
start to finish a career of less than 
forty miles, but in that short space it 
has to carry off the drainage of some- 
thing over a million square miles of 
lakes, or more than half the fresh 
water of the earth, with the result that 
this mighty little river has stored in 
it mechanical possibilities which can 
be expressed only in millions of horse- 
power. That its concentrated fury 
should furnish one of the most stupen- 
dous sights of travel, an experience 
to which even the flowery periods of 
American guide-books are unable to do 
justice, is only what would be expected. 
The ear is stunned by the not unmu- 
sical roar of the Falls; the eye is daz- 
zled by the moving rainbow of spray 
and water; and the whole effect on the 
senses remains the one tremendous 
memory of a land which has added to 
the seven wonders of the world. In- 
deed the contemplation of these million 
tons of falling water suggests the 
dreadful day in the Vision, the moment 
when the fountains of the great deep 
were broken up and the windows of 
heaven opened. Those jaded sight- 
seers who sneer at Niagara would scoff 
at paradise. The mighty Mississippi 
has grandeur, but of a wholly different 
character and appeal. Through all its 
three thousand miles it winds about the 
lush savannahs, amid the tangle of 
maize and pumpkin, like some gigantic 
boa, basking lethargic within its 
levees, save when swollen by the rains 
or melting snows. Then it is fierce, as 
reptiles can be, spreading havoc among 
the cotton fields of Louisiana. And 
whereas Niagara races through a ter- 
rible gorge of its own handiwork, the 
Mississippi flows on the whole equably 
to the hazy main. The storage power 
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of Niagara, combined with the possi- 
bilities of wireless transmission, is such 
that Mr. Tesla claims, with its aid, to 
be able to send a message to Mars, a 
hundred million miles away. Minds 
attuned to everyday levels may well 
reel at such audacity, and will prefer 
to contemplate such actual achievement 
as that of lighting Toronto, eighty miles 
distant, and working its street cars. 
Now and again the elemental forces of 
Nature protest against such indignity 
as forced labor; and I recollect a sum- 
mer evening when Toronto was in dark- 
ness, and its cars at a standstill, the 
result of a violent thunderstorm that I 
had seen, a few hours earlier, burst 
over the power-stations at the Falls in 
a scene of indescribable grandeur. 
Though the marvels of Niagara have 
been the property of the tourist for less 
than a century, there is evidence that, 
whether the river is ten thousand years 
old or thirty—an estimate on which the 
doctors disagree—prehistoric man 
camped on its banks when first it be- 
came a river. Since then, the changes 
in its bed must have been considerable, 
for even to-day it is sensibly wearing 
away the limestone over which its 
mighty volume falls into the basin be- 
low. Even those who have not been 
so fortunate as to see Niagara—a strait 
rather than a river—for themselves will 
have no difficulty in realizing that it 
has no navigation of commercial or 
other importance. The Mississippi, on 
the other hand, was the great high- 
way through the Southern States. from 
Minnesota to the Gulf, until the rail- 
roads superseded it. In the middle of 
the last century it supported a flour- 
ishing fleet of steamboats and a char- 
acteristic floating population, made fa- 
mous in one of Mark Twain's earlier 
books. Even before the introduction 
of steam-power, there was a_ brisk 
down-river trade for small boats, 
though the return journey to Pitts- 
burgh, two thousand miles against the 
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stream, was so laborious that the boat- 
men, arriving at New Orleans, pre- 
ferred to break up their boats, sell the 
timber for what it would fetch, and re- 
turn home overland. But the old or- 
der in industrial affairs makes way for 
the new so rapidly that to-day the 
steamboats, which ousted the small 
boatmen, have in turn been supplanted 
by the railroad, and are in as little de- 
mand as those on the Ganges above 
Calcutta.” 

The marriage of rivers is a curious 
and interesting phase of their life, and 
such unions are quite distinct from the 
more common accession of tributary 
streams. A familiar instance at home 
occurs in the junction of the Wiltshire 
Stour and Avon, already referred to, 
below Christchurch, in Hampshire. 
Though they have their origin in one 
shire and their ending in another, the 
two rivers, sundered soon after birth, 
pass through widely different scenes 
and preserve a marked distinction of 
characters, even to the fishes which 
inhabit them, for of the salmon which 
get past the nets in their common es- 
tuary, at Mudeford, opposite the Isle of 
Wight, more than ninety per cent. run 
up the Avon, and fewer than ten per 
cent. choose the Stour, which is, how- 
ever, the more famous stream for coarse 
fish. A like marriage, under some- 
what different auspices, is celebrated 
between the Mississippi and Missouri. 
The former, the purer wave of the two, 
shows strange reluctance to mingle 
with its more muddy neighbor, and for 
miles the two run side by side under 
opposite banks. At last they join, and 
the greater Missouri may be regarded 
as the well-dowered wife, for, though 
she loses her name, she retains her in- 
fluence to the end, since no one, seeing 
the turgid river of the bayous, would 
suspect its ancestry in the limpid 
creek which. round Bemidji, keeps 


1° See “British Canals,” by Edwin Pratt, p. 


114, and appendix. 
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the fishermen busy at their nets. 

In its historic and strategic aspect of 
political. frontier the river is, for ob- 
vious reasons, most instructive in con- 
tinental Europe, where different nations 
hold the opposing banks of many riv- 
ers. The Danube, the one great water- 
way of-Europe trending eastward, sep- 
arates an amazing diversity of races 
and nations. The Rhone, in its beau- 
tiful course from the glaciers of the 
Oberland to the tideless Mediterranean, 
has ceased to be a frontier, but its his- 
toric interest is unrivalled, and its 
opaque waters rush past Arles and 
Avignon loaded with memories of Ro- 
man amphitheatres, of exiled popes, 
and of the unrequited passion of 
Petrarch for his glacial Laura. 

The “brimm’d unwrinkled Rhine” has 
figured more conspicuously in history 
than either, and the contrast between 
the beginning and ending of this won- 
derful river has been finely imaged by 
Victor Hugo ™ in lines which, if not his 
best prose, deserve quoting: 


Oui, mon ami, ¢c’est un noble fleuve, 
féodal, républicain, impérial, digne 
d’étre & la fois francais et allemand. 

. Dans sa pente, dans son cours, 
dans les milieux qu’il traverse, il est, 
pour ainsi dire, image de la civilisa- 
tion, qu’il a déji tant servie et qu'il 
servira tant encore. Il descend de 
Constance 4 Rotterdam, du pays des 
aigles 4 la ville des harengs, de la cité 
des papes, des conciles et des emper- 
eurs au comptoir des marchands et des 
bourgeois, des Alpes A l’Océan, comme 
l’humanité elle-méme est descendue des 
idées hautes, immuables, inaccessibles, 
sereines, resplendissantes, aux idées 
larges, mobiles, orageuses, sombres, 
utiles, navigables, dangereuses, inson- 
dables, qui se chargent de tout, qui por- 
tent tout, qui fécondent tout, qui en- 
gloutissent tout; de la théocratie A la 
démocratie, d’une grande chose A une 
autre grande chose. 


This castled Rhine is endowed with 
a beauty which haunts the memory of 
" “Le Rhin.” 
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all who have looked upon .its flood. To 
the jaded eye there may be some faint 
suggestion of stage effect about the 
villages which climb the steep sides of 
its leafy banks, or about the “chiefless 
eastles” perched upon its guardian 
creeks. Yet this illusion is merely the 
pictorial form of that which deceived 
the old lady who liked “Hamlet” be- 
cause it was “so full of quotations.” 
Born of the granite heights that bred 
the freest nation in all Europe, the 
Rhine offers, between the foaming falls 
at Schaffhausen and the creeping mud 
at Utrecht, every phase of river life. 
Its navigable waters are churned by a 
hundred steamers, but not all their 
smoke can obscure its wonderful leg- 
end, and the dreamer may still enjoy 
precious glimpses of the Lorelei comb- 
ing her luxuriant tresses and singing 
susceptible men to their doom, and of 
the legions of Caesar and the Old 
Guard of Napoleon crossing the fords 
to make and unmake history. Indeed 
the fatal attraction which the Rhine 
has ever had for France, luring the reg- 
iments of the Grand Monarque aid the 
marshals of the Second Empire to new 
The Quarterly Review. 
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emprise beyond, has again and again 
been not only the undoing of France 
herself, but the curse of Europe, which 
has seen itself repeatedly embroiled in 
devastating wars as the result of these 
unholy ambitions. 

Making history, influenced in its turn 
by the progress of mankind, the River 
winds its way, now roaring in the pride 
of flood, now lamb-like in time of 
drought, or silent and transfixed by the 
iron hand of winter, from unrecorded 
ages to the era of civilization, playing 
its part in the story of the nations, 
‘“arving and moulding the face of the 
earth on which it lives, at one time 
helping man to work out his curious 
destiny in new homes, at another offer- 
ing the most formidable obstacles to 
all his efforts; now his only means of 
anon an insurmount- 
What won- 

hated, or 
and in 


communication, 
able barrier in his path. 
der is it then that, loved, 
feared, it should, in all 
every land, have had its worshippers! 
For us, the engineer has robbed it of 
its terrors, but to the Ancients it stood 
for the boundary of this life, and they 
reached eternity across a Ferry. 
F. G. Aflalo. 


ages 
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In dreams we are always reasoning. 
That is a general characteristic of 
dreams which is worth noting, because 
significance is not usually recog- 
nized. It is sometimes imagined that 
reason is in abeyance during sleep. So 
far from this being the case, we may 
much more 


its 


almost be said to reason 
during sleep than when we are awake. 
That our reasoning is bad, often even 
preposterous, that it constantly ignores 
the most elementary facts of waking 
affects the question. All 
of reasoning. 


life, scarcely 
dreaming is a process 
That confusion of 
which may be regarded as the 


ideas and images 


most 
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constant feature of dream mechanism 
is nothing but a process of reasoning, a 
perpetual effort to out harmo- 
niously the absurdly limited and incon- 
gruous data presented to sleeping con- 
sciousness. Binet, grounding his con- 
clusions on hypnotic experiments, has 
very justly determined that reasoning 
is the fundamental part of all thinking, 
the texture of thought.’ It is 


argue 


very 


1 “Reasoning,” says Binet (‘La Psychologie 
du Raisonnement,”’ p. 10), speaking without 
reference to dreaming, but in words that are 
exactly applicable to it, “is an organization 
of images determined by the properties of 
the images alone; it suffices for the images to 
be = in presence and they become organ- 
ine ; reason follows with the certainty of a 
reflex.” 
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founded on perception itself, which al- 
ready contains all the elements of the 
ancient syllogism. For in all percep- 
tion, as Binet shows, there suc- 
cession of three images, of which the 
first fuses with the second, which in 
its turn suggests the third. Now this 
establishment of new associations, this 
which, as we 


is a 


construction of images, 
may easily convince ourselves, is pre- 
cisely what takes place in dreaming. 
is reasoning itself. 

Reasoning is a synthesis of images 
suggested by resemblance and contigu- 
ity; it is, indeed, a sort of logical vision, 
more intense even than actual vision, 
since it is capable of producing hallu- 
cinations. To reasoning all forms of 
mental activity may finally be reduced: 
mind, as Wundt has said, “is a thing 
that reasons.” Or, as H. R. Marshall 
puts it, “reason is a mode of instinct.” 
When we apply state- 
ments to dreams, we may see that the 
dreaming is 


these general 


whole phenomenon of 
really the same process of image for- 
mation, based on resemblance and con- 
tiguity, which is at the basis of reason- 
ing. Every dream is the outcome of 
this wide-ranging instinct 
to reason. The “imagina- 
tive faculty,” regarded as so highly 
active during sleep, is the inevitable 
play of this logic. 

The syllogistic arrangement of dream 
imagery is carried on in an absolutely 
automatic manner; it is spontaneous, 
involuntary, without effort. Sleeping 
consciousness, though all the time it is 
weaving the data that reach it into 
some pattern of reason with immense 
ingenuity, is quite unaware that it is 
itself responsible for the arguments 
In the evening, be- 


strenuous, 
supposed 


thus presented. 
fore going to bed, 
through a newspaper; I see the usual 
kind of news, revolutionists in Russia, 
Irish affairs, crimes, ete. I see also 
a caricature of the Liberal party as a 
headless horseman on a barren plain. 


I glance casually 
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During sleep these unconnected impres- 
sions revive, float into dream conscious- 
ness and spontaneously fall into as rea- 
sonable a whole as could be expected. 
I dream that by some chemical or me- 
chanical device a man has succeeded in 
conveying the idea that he is headless, 
and is preparing to gallop across some 
district in with the idea of 
making so mysterious an _  impres- 
sion upon the population 
that he will be as a 
great religious prophet. dis- 
tinctly see him careering across 
sands like those of the sea-shore, but 
I avoid going near him. Then I see 
figures approaching him in the far dis- 
tance, and his progress ceases. I learn 
subsequently that he has been arrested 
and found to be an Irish criminal. A 
coherent story is thus formed out of a 
few random impressions. 

All such typical dreams are syllogis- 
tic. There is, that is to say, as Binet 
expresses it, the establishment of an 
association between two states of con- 
sciousness by means of an intermediate 
state which resembles the first, is asso- 
ciated with the second, and by fusing 
with the first associates it with the sec- 
In this dream, for instance, we 
have the three of (1) headless 
horseman, (2) revolutionary crime, and 
(8) Russia and Ireland. The interme- 
diate term, by the fact that it resem- 
bles the first and is contiguous in the 
mind with the third, seems to fuse the 
first and the third terms, so that the 
headless horseman becomes an Irish 
criminal in Russia. In dreaming life. 
as in waking life, our minds ure always 
moving by the construction of similar 


Russia, 


credulous 
accepted 


ond. 
terms 


syllogisms, marked by more or less 
freedom and audacity. 

It is unnecessary to multiply 
ples of the instinctive and persistent ef- 
forts on the part of the sleeping mind 
to construct a coherent whole out of the 


incongruous elements that come before 


xam- 


it: nearly every dream furnishes some 
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proof of this profoundly rooted impulse. 
It is instructive, however, to consider 
the nature and the limitations of 
dreaming reason. 

This rationalization and logical con- 
struction of imagery, it is necessary to 
realize, occurs at the very threshold of 
sleeping consciousness. The dreamer 
makes no effort to arrange isolated 
imagery; the arrangement has already 
occurred when the imagery comes to 
the focus of sleeping consciousness; so 
that this reasoning and arrangement 
process is so fundamental and instinc- 
tive that it occurs in a region which may 
be said to be subconscious to dreaming 
consciousness. If it were not so our 
dreams would never be real to us, for 
even dreaming consciousness could not 
accept as real a hallucination which 
it had itself arranged. In this sense 
it is true that, to some extent, our 
dreams are often based on an ul- 
timate personal and emotional] founda- 
tion. 

But this ingeniously guided and ra- 
tionalized confusion of imagery by no 
means covers the whole of the reason- 
ing process in dreams. This is a double 
process. It is first manifested subcon- 
sciously in the formation of dream 
imagery, and then it is manifested con- 
sciously in the dreamer’s reaction to 
the imagery presented te him. Every 
dream is made up of action dnd reac- 
tion between a pseudo-universe and a 
freely responding individual. On the 
one side there is the irresistibly im- 
posed imagery—really, though we know 
it not. conditioned and instinctively 
moulded by our own organism—which 
stands for what in our waking hours 
we may term God and Nature; on the 
other side is the Soul struggling with 
all its might, and with very inefficient 
means, against the awful powers that 
oppose it. The problem of the waking 
world is presented over again in this 
battle between the dreaming protago- 
nist and his dreamed fate. Both of 
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these elements are instinctively rea- 
soned out, consciously or subcon- 
sciously; both are imperfect fragments 
from the rich reservoir of human per- 
sonality. 

The things that happen to us in 
dreams, the pseudo-external world that 
is presented to sleeping consciousness— 
the imagery, that is, that floats before 
the mental eye of sleep—are a perpetual 
source of astonishment and argument 
to the dreamer. A large part of dream- 
ing activity is concerned with the at- 
.empt to explain and reason out the 
phenomena we thus encounter, to con- 
struct a theory of them, or to determine 
the attitude which we ought to take up 
with regard to them. Most dreams will 
furnish evidence of this reasoning 
process. 

Thus, to take a commonplace exam- 
ple, a lady dreamed that she was vis- 
iting an acquaintance who wished to 
send a small sum of money to a per- 
son in Ireland. She rashly offered to 
take it over to Ireland. On arriving 
home she began to repent of her prom- 
ise, as the weather was extremely wild 
and cold. She began, however, to make 
preparations for dressing warmly, and 
went to consult an Irish friend, who 
said that she would have to be floated 
over to Ireland tightly packed in a 
crab basket. On returning home she 
fully discussed the matter with her hus- 
band, who thought it would be folly to 
undertake such a journey, and she 
finally relinquished it, with great re- 
lief. In this dream—the elements of 
which could all be accounted for—the 
association between sending money and 
the post office, which would at once 
occur to waking consciousness, was 
closed; consciousness was a prey to 
such suggestions as reached it, but on 
the basis of these suggestions it 
reasoned and concluded quite saga- 
ciously. 

Again (after looking at photographs 
of paintings and statuary, and also 
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reading about the theatre) I dreamed 
that I was in a theatre and that the 
performers were acting and dancing in 
a more or less, in some cases com- 
pletely, nude state, but with admira- 
ble propriety and grace, and very 
charming effect. At first I was ex- 
tremely surprised at so remarkable an 
innovation; but then I reflected that the 
beginnings of such a movement must 
have long been in progress on the stage 
unknown to me, and I proceeded to re- 
hearse the reasons which made such a 
movement desirable. On another oc- 
casion, I dreamed that I was in the 
large plaza of a Spanish city (Pamplona 
possibly furnishing the elements of the 
picture), and that the governor emerged 
from his residence facing the square 
and began talking in English to the 
subordinate officials who were waiting 
to receive him. The real reason why 
he talked English was of course the 
simple one that he spoke the language 
native to the dreamer. But in my 
dream I was extremely puzzled why he 
should speak English. I looked care- 
fully into his face to assure myself 
that he was not really English, and I 
finally concluded that he was speaking 
Onglish in order not to be understood 
by: the bystanders. Once more, I 
dreamed that I was looking at an archi- 
tectural drawing of a steeple, of quite 
original design, somewhat in the shape 
of a cross, but very elongated. I at- 
tempted in my dream to account 
for this elongation and concluded 
that it was intended to neutralize 
the foreshortening caused when 
the steeple would be looked at from 
below. 

There is, we here see afresh, a fun- 
damental split in dreaming intelligence. 
On the one side there is the subcon- 
scious yet often highly intelligent com- 
bination of imagery along rational al- 
though often bizarre lines. On the 
other side is concentrated the conscious 
intelligence of the dreamer, struggling 
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to comprehend and explain the prob- 
lems offered by the pseudo-external 
imagery thus presented to it. One 
might almost say that in dreams sub- 
conscious intelligence is playing a game 
with conscious intelligence, offering it 
problems, and bidding it guess the so- 
lution. So that in the world of dreams, 
it may be said, we see over again the 
process which, James Hinton was ac- 
customed to say, we see in the universe 
of our waking life: God or Nature play- 
ing with Man, compelling him to join 
in a game of hide and seek, and setting 
him problems which he must solve as 
best he can. It may well be, one may 
add, that the dream process furnishes 
the key to the metaphysical and even 
indeed the physical problems of our 
waking thoughts, and that the puzzles 
of the universe are questions that we 
ourselves unconsciously invent for our- 
selves to solve. 

We can never go behind the fantas- 
tic universe of our dreams. The va- 
lidity of that universe is for dreaming 
consciousness unassailable. We may 
try to understand it and explain it, but 
we can never deny it, any more than 
we can deny the universe of our waking 
life, however we may attempt to an- 
alyze it. Dreaming consciousness 
never realizes that the universe that 
confronts it springs from the same 
source a§& itself. I dreamed that a man 
was looking at his own house from a 
distance and on the balcony he saw his 
daughter and a man by her side. “Who 
is that man flirting with my daughter?” 
he asked. He produced a field-glass, 
and on looking through it he exclaimed: 
“Good Heavens, it’s myself!’ Dream- 
ing consciousness accepted this situa- 
tion with perfect equanimity and sol- 
emnity. In the dream world there is 
indeed nothing else to do. We may 
puzzle over the facts presented to us; 
we may try to explain them; but it 
would be futile to deny them, even 
when they involve the possibility of a 
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man being in two places at the same 
time.’ 

Only to a few people there comes oc- 
easionally in dreams a dim realization 
of the unreality of the experience. “Af- 
ter all, it does not matter,” they are 
able to say to themselves with more or 
less conviction, “this is only a dream.” 
Thus one lady, dreaming that she is 
trying to kill three large snakes by 
stamping on them, wonders, while still 
dreaming, what it signifies to dream of 
snakes; and another lady, when she 
dreams that she is in any unpleasant 
position—about to be shot, for instance 
—often says to herself: ‘Never mind, 
I shall wake before it happens.” 

I have never detected in my 
dreams any recognition that they are 
dreams. I may say, indeed, that I do 
not consider that such a thing is really 
possible, though it has been borne wit- 
ness to by many philosophers and oth- 
ers, from Aristotle in ancient times, and 
from Gassendi in modern times. The 
person who says to himself that he is 
dreaming believes that he is still dream- 
ing, but it seems far more probable that 
he has for a moment, without realizing 
it, emerged at the waking surface of 
consciousness.’ The only approach to a 
recognition of dreaming as dreaming 
that I have experienced, is connected 


own 


2? A somewhat similar mistaken self-detach- 
ment may even occur momentarily in the 
waking condition. Thus Jastrow (‘‘The Sub- 
conscious,” p. 137) refers to the “lapse of con- 
sciousness” of a lady student who, while 
absorbed in her work, heard outside the door 
the shuffling of rubber heels such as she her- 
self wore, and said, ‘‘There goes——,” naming 
herself. That delusion was no doubt due to 
the eruption of a dream-like state of distrac- 
tion. As regards the visual phantasm of the 
self (which has sometimes been seen by men 
of very distinguished intellectual power), it 
may be noted that it is favored by the condi- 
tions of dream life. Our dream imagery is all 
pictural, sometimes even to dream conscious- 
ness, and to see oneself in the picture is, 
therefore, not so very much more remarkable 
than it is in waking life to come upon oneself 
among a bundle of photographs. 


SIt may even occur that a person partly 
wakes up, perceives what is f° ng on around 
him, converses about it, falls asleep again, 
and imagines in the morning that the whule 
episode was a dream. Hammond, who also 
denies we can dream we are dreaming, gives 
a case in illustration. (“Treatise on Insan- 
ity,” p. 190.) 
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with the re-duplication that may some- 
times occur, and the accompanying 
sense of a fatalistic predetermination. 
Thus I dreamed (with nothing that 
could suggest the dream) that I was 
one of a group of people who, as I 
realized, were carrying out a drama in 
which by force of circumstance I was 
destined to be the villain, having by 
bad treatment been driven to revenge. 
I knew at the outset how events would 
turn out, and yet, though it seemed real 
life, I felt vaguely that it was all a 
play that was merely being rehearsed. 
I had attained in the world of dreams 
to the Shakespearian feeling that it was 
all a stage and I merely a player. 

At such moments we become the 
Prosperos of the life of dreams, and 
are able to attain the conviction that 
all its sordid and tragic realities are 
unsubstantial at heart and may be 
outlived at last. We look to awake 
from the fever of nightmare as some 
look to awake from the fever of life. 

The duality of dreaming conscious- 
ness is a manifestation, and the chief 
one, of what is called dissociation. In 
dissociation we have a phenomenon 
which runs through the whole of the 
dreaming life and is scarcely less fun- 
damental than the process of fusion by 
which the imagery is built up. The 
fact that the reasoning of dreams is 
usually bad, is due partly to the ab- 
sence of memory elements that would 
be present to waking consciousness, 
and partly to the absence of sensory 
elements to check the false reasoning 
which without them appears to us con- 
clusive. That is to say, there is a 
process of dissociation, by which ordi- 
nary channels of association are tem- 
porarily blocked through exhaustion of 
the nervous elements, and the condi- 
tions prepared for the formation of the 
hallucination. It is, as Parish has ar- 
gued, in sleep, and in those sleep-resem- 
bling states called hypnagogic, that a 
condition of dissociation leading to 
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hallucination is most apt to occur. 

Thus it is that though the psychic 
frontier of the sleeping state is more 
extended than that of the normal wak- 
ing state, the focus of sleeping con- 
sciousness is more contracted than that 
of waking consciousness. In other 
words, while facts are liable to drift 
from a very wide psychic distance un- 
der our dreaming attention, we cannot 
direct the search-light of that attention 
at will over so wide a field as when we 
are awake. We deal with fewer 
psychic elements, though those ele- 
ments are drawn from a wider field. 

The psychology of “attention” is, in- 
deed, a very disputed matter. There is 
no agreement as to whether it is cen- 
tral or peripheral, motor or sensory. 
According to the convenient distinction 
established by Ribot, there are two 
kinds of attention: voluntary attention, 
and spontaneous attention, the first be- 
ing artificial and acquired, a product of 
human evolution, and the second emo- 
tional and primitive, common to ani- 
mals and children. Spontaneous at- 
tention is persistent during sleep but 
voluntary attention is at a minimum. 
In some such way, it seems, whatever 
theory of attention we adopt, we have 
to recognize that in dreams the power 
of attention is limited. 

Such a position is fortified by the 
conclusion of those who look at the 
problem not so much in terms of at- 
tention as in terms of apperception. 
Apperception, according to Wundt, dif- 
fers from perception in that while the 
latter is the appearance of a content in 
consciousness, the former is its recep- 
tion into the state of attention. Or, as 
Stout defines it, apperception is “the 
process by which a mental system ap- 
propriates a new element, or otherwise 
receives a fresh determination.” Ap- 
perception is, therefore, the final stage 
of attention, and ultimately, as Wundt 
remarks, it is one with will. Apper- 
ception and will, as most psychologists 
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consider, like attention, are enfeebled 
and diminished, if not abolished, in 
sleep. 

In dreams, it thus comes about, we 
accept the facts presented to us—that is 
the fundamental assumption of dream 
life—and we argue about those “facts” 
with the help of all the mental re- 
sources which are at our disposal, only 
those resources are frequently inade- 
quate. Sometimes they are startlingly 
inadequate, to such an extent, indeed, 
that we are unaware of possibilities 
which would be the very first to sug- 
gest themselves to waking conscious- 
ness. Thus the lady who wished to 
send money to Ireland is not aware of 
the existence of postal orders, and 
when she decides to carry the money 
herself she is not aware of the ex- 
istence of boat-trains, or even of boats; 
she might have been living in palzo- 
lithic times. She discusses the ques- 
tion in a clear and logical manner with 
the resources at her disposal, and 
reaches a rational conclusion, but con- 
siderations which would be the first 
to occur to waking consciousness are at 
the moment absent from sleeping con- 
sciousness; whole mental tracts have 
been dissociated, switched off from 
communication with consciousness; they 
are “asleep” even to sleeping conscious- 
ness.* 

The result is that we are not only 
dominated by the suggestion of our 
visions, but we are unable adequately 
to appreciate and criticise the situa- 
tions which are presented to us. We 
instinctively continue to reason, and to 
reason clearly and logically with the 
material at our disposal, but our reason- 
ing is hopelessly absurd. We perceive 
in dreams but we do not apperceive; 
we cannot, that is to say, test and sift 


*Avery similar state of things occurs in 
some forms of insanity, especially in the less 
profound states of mental confusion, when, as 
Bolton remarks, we find ‘‘certain associated 
remnants of former experience combined 
into a sequence according to the normal laws 
of mental association.” 
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the new experience and co-ordinate it 

adequately with the whole body of our 

acquired mental possessions. The phe- 

nomena of dreaming furnish a delight- 

ful illustration of the fact that reason- 

ing, in its rough form, is only the crud- 
The Contemporary Review. 


45 
est and most elementary form of intel- 
lectual operation, and that the finer 
forms of thinking involve much more 
than logic. “All the thinking in the 
world,” as Goethe puts it, “will not 
lead us to thought.” 

Havelock Elitis. 
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“Padré, I believe you’ve been loot- 
ing!” 

The individual thus addressed was a 
short, square-set man, clothed in 
patched cord breeches, putties, and a 
serge khaki coat, of the variety de- 
scribed in the Indian Ordnance lists as 
“Coat, Warm British.” On his head 
was a round fur cap. He was mounted 
on a white, rough-coated Manchurian 
pony, whose large ungainly head was 
balanced by a strange heavy door-mat 
of a tail. 

Behind him, on a similar steed, rode 
a Chinese mafu. or groom, who also dis- 
charged the duties of valet. The mafu 
wore the Chinese peasant’s blue cotton 
quilted clothes. On his chest was sewn 
a crude representation of a union-jack, 
to indicate that he was in British em- 
ployment. Both master and groom 
were covered so thickly with gray dust 
that they looked as if they had been 
rolled in dry Portland cement. 

“What is your particular fancy, 
Padré? Furs, silks, porcelain, or 
lacquer?” 

The missionary’s tormentor was a 
Captain of Indian Cavalry, who was 
leaning against the doorpost of a Chi- 
nese mud hut. His clothes were an 
exact replica of those worn by the mis- 
sionary,—in fact, the latter’s garments 
were borrowed from his wardrobe. He 
was comman¢cant of Ma-cha-su, a small 
fortified post on the road to Peking. 
The mud hut was the commandant’s of- 
ficial residence, and was marked out 
as such by a weather-bleached union- 


jack on a very inadequate pole. For 
the better information of wayfarers the 
Commandant had chalked on the door 
“Government House.” 

Farther down the village street a tri- 
color marked the beginning of the 
French quarter. Beside the French 
flagstaff stood a notice-board, on which 
was posted up a short list of crimes 
committed by members of the French 
garrison and the punishments awarded. 
A little beyond the flagstaff was an 
open space, in which a private of the 
Corps Disciplinaire was shuffling round 
at a jog-trot, under a heavy pack. A 
French sergeant sat in a chair close by, 
to see that the punishment as detailed 
on the notice-board was duly completed. 

A white flag bearing a red dise flew 
over the largest building in the village. 
In quieter times it had been a pawn- 
shop. It was now the Japanese head- 
quarters. 

“I'll give you an account of my do- 
ings at dinner,” replied the missionary. 
“In the meantime I must tidy myself 
up. So much dust has blown into my 
clothes that they feel like sand-paper.” 
As he spoke he moved off down the 
narrow street, turned a corner, and 
disappeared. 

An hour later the post commandant 
and the missionary met again at din- 
ner. They sat side by side on the 
k’ang, the raised sleeping dais which 
occupied one side of “Government 
House.” In front of them, on a 
rickety table, were spread a few enam- 
elled iron plates, with bully beef curry, 
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rice, biscuits, and a tin of yellow oily 
butter. A hurricane lantern, hanging 
from the roof on a piece of telegraph 
wire, gave out a feeble light and a 
At the darker side of 


strong smell. 
an Indian servant 


the room stood 
wrapped in a poshteen. 

“You asked what I was doing to- 
day,” the missionary began. “Well, I 
paid a visit to Nan-tao.” 

“Rather a long way to venture with- 
out an escort. Over thirty miles, isn’t 


it?” 

“Yes, that is about the distance. I 
didn’t want an escort, and you couldn’t 
have given me one if i had asked for 
as 

“Although in my official capacity I 
could not have given you an escort, I 
might have sent a patrol in that direc- 
tion, just to see that the coast was 
clear.” 

“Well, I am glad you didn’t. If I go 
about surrounded by soldiers, it will 
look as if I was making converts at 
the point of the sword. In the work 
that I was doing to-day any show of 
force would be particularly unfortu- 
nate.” 

“I believe you are trying to entice 
the Dowager Empress back to Peking!” 
the commandant laughed. 

“A much more unpleasant job. Ever 
since the European troops drove off the 
Boxers, I have been beseeched by some 
of my converts to punish their pagan 
neighbors. Wherever I go I hear the 
same cry, ‘Come, let us spoil the Egyp- 
tians. A few of them have openly 
threatened that if I will not compen- 
sate them for their losses, and get 
them something over, they will desert 
me in favor of some more profitable 
mission. Only to-day one of them said 
to me, ‘It is very hard to be your sort 
of Christian.’ ”’ 

“In fact, they want to turn you into 
an insurance agency.” 

“Precisely. I must not only care for 
their souls, but also for their bodies and 
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their goods. Up till now I have re- 
fused their demands, but last week I 
got this letter.” The missionary pulled 
it out of his pocket. 

“Is it from your chief?” 

“Yes. He congratulates me on havy- 
ing survived the Boxer rising, and a 
good deal more to the same effect. But 
the business end of the letter is the 
tail, and it carries a sting. Listen. ‘I 
hear that the country is rapidly quiet- 
ing down, and I am sure that before 
long the missionaries will be able to go 
abroad in safety. Of course you will 
take the earliest opportunity of visiting 
your mission. I fear you will find the 
number of your converts sadly dimin- 
ished, but I rely upon you to do all that 
is possible to alleviate the distress of 
those who are left, and to procure for 
them the restoration of their property, 
or full compensation for the loss of it. 
You may also be able to qbtain a site 
for a new chapel, and perhaps a contri- 
bution from the Chinese local authori- 
ties towards the building of the same. 
I hear that the representatives of some 
other missions are already in the field, 
and I trust that you will not be be- 
hindhand in restoring your little com- 
munity to its original state of wellbe- 
ing.’ ”’ 

The missionary folded up the letter 
and put it back in the envelope. 

“Do you appreciate my difficulty?” 
he continued after a pause. 

“Of course I do. You can only com- 
pensate your people out of the property 
of their neighbors. You must rob 
Peter to pay Paul.” 

“And in this case Peter is in no fit 
state to be robbed. As you know, the 
Boxers made a clean sweep of Nan-tao. 
Christians and Pagans suffered equally. 
Both deserve equal consideration. 
How can I in justice demand that one 
creed shall compensate the other?’ 

“I should drop this compensation 
business altogether.” 

“If I do that, a number of my con- 
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verts may drift away to other missions. 
Some may even revert to Paganism.” 
“You will lose the undesira- 


bles.” 
“That is true to some extent. but in 


only 


the eyes of our supporters at home the 
To them 
another. 


result would be disastrous. 

one convert is as good as 
Then we have got a new secretary, who 
takes a pride in organizing the mission 
on business principles. He works for 
results. He demands favorable statis- 
tics. He reduces everything to figures, 
and compares one year with another.” 

“I suppose he divides the subscrip- 
tions by the number of baptisms, and 
so works out the cost convert. 
Then in his annual report he congrat- 
ulates the shareholders—I mean sub- 
scribers—on ‘a greatly increased out- 
put, accompanied by a marked diminu- 
tion in working costs.’ ”’ 

“It is almost as bad as that.” 

“Well, if you don’t like the 
Padré, why don’t you chuck it?” 

“T couldn’t in any case leave my post 
until my arrived. Be- 
sides, there is much other work for me 
here—work that I can do with a 
whole heart and a clear conscience. I 
could never forgive myself if I de- 
serted my people just when they need 
me most.” 

“You might send in your papers, and 
then sit tight, and so leave this com- 
pensation business to your successor.” 

“If you were given an order that you 
considered should not be carried out, 
would you sit tight and do nothing?” 

“I should carry it out, if I thought 
that the chap who gave the order was 
fully aware of the circumstances of the 
case.” 

“And I must do the same. I went 
to Nan-tao to-day, and made a rough 
estimate of the losses sustained by my 
converts. Then I handed my bill to 
the headman of the town, and asked 
him to do what he could to settle it.” 

“What did he say?” 


per 


job, 


successor had 
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“He told me that his townspeople 
were very poor, and that he already 
had to support many destitute and 
starving persons. However, he ended 
by promising me the money in the 
course of a few When you 
asked me this evening if I had been 
looting, I could not honestly say ‘No.’ 
How I hate this business.” 

“If you go out to Nan-tao again, 
give me warning, so that I may show a 
few trocps in that direction. It really 
isn’t safe to go so far alone.” 

“No. There must be no troops. The 
only salve that I have for my con- 
science is that this money will not be 
collected by force. The presence of 
troops would deprive me of even that 
small consolation. Besides, | am sure 
that an escort is quite unnecessary.” 
There is a large 


days. 


“You never can tell. 
zone of country on each side of us 
where no law runs. We have fright- 
ened away the Chinese soldiers and po- 
lice, and have provided nothing in their 
stead. The country is swarming with 
ex-soldiers, ex-Boxers, ex-cultivators, 
and broken men of every description. 
Many of them are armed—all of them 
are desperate. Whenever I go out 
with a patrol I feel that we are being 
watched by many pairs of hostile eyes 
from each desolate village.” 

“IT am accustomed to travel about 
the country unarmed,” answered the 
“I have no fear for my 
own safety. Even if I had, I could not 
allow it to influence me. Any sign of 
cowardice on my part would destroy 
my hold over my people.” 

“Very well, then, Padré, have it your 
own way.” 


missionary. 


II. 

A week later the rising sun found the 
missionary and his servant well on the 
road to Nan-tao. They had started 
from Ma-cha-su in the small hours of 
the morning, so as to avoid any escort 
that the post commandant might think 
fit to impose upon them. Where pos- 
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sible, they moved along at an easy can- 
ter, but in many places the roughness 
of the track, or the depth of the dust, 
reduced their pace to a walk. 

Their road lay over a flat plain, on 
which crops of millet had grown, 
ripened, and withered unreaped. Small 
villages of mud-huts were dotted at 
regular intervals over the plain. Some 
of these villages had been burnt by the 
Boxers, and only the blackened walls 
of the houses were still standing; oth- 
ers were intact, but seemed for the 
most part deserted. 

With the sun the wind. At 
first it only rustled the withered corn- 
stalks, but soon it raised the gray dust, 
and lifted it higher and higher, until at 
last even the sun was blotted out in a 
drab haze. By ten o'clock a steady 
gale was blowing from the north-west, 
and the icy, dusty wind cut like a 
sand-blast. 

Through this dust-blizzard the mis- 
sionary and his servant rode with 
bowed heads. As they approached 
Nan-tao the mafu became manifestly 
At last he broke the long 
silence. The day was unlucky, he 
said. It was no use going to Nan-tao. 
They would be well advised to return 
at once to Ma-cha-su, and wait for a 
more auspicious occasion. 

The missionary thought that the man 
had seen some evil portent, in which 
he was ashamed to acknowledge his be- 
lief. But the mafu resented this sug- 
gestion, and reiterated his forebodings 
in pidgin English, as being more con- 
vincing. 

“This day velly bad. This all fool 
pidgin. Bring no soldiers, then catch 
no dollars. Bring plenty soldiers, then 
catch plenty dollars.” 

His master tried to extort some ex- 
planation of his fears, but the mafu 
found it very hard to give any. The 
impression of danger was so vivid in 
his mind that it had already blurred 
the incidents that gave rise to it. Be- 


rose 


uneasy. 
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sides, he was not in the habit of analyz- 
ing his impressions. The facts seemed 
insignificant enough. He had noticed 
that as they approached Nan-tao the 
tields and villages were utterly de- 
serted. Not a sign of life was to be 
seen; the village streets were empty, 
and the doors barred. Also he thought 
he had seen through the dust haze a 
horseman, who had turned and gal- 
loped off at their approach. 

He spoke to his master of the de- 
serited fields and streets, but he kept 
silent about the mounted figure. He 
knew it was no use trying to frighten 
the missionary with the apparition of 
one mounted Chinaman. 

“Of course the fields 
streets are deserted,” answered 
missionary. “The people always run 
into their houses they see 
European.” 

“They run into their houses after 
they have seen you, not before,” an- 
swered the mafu. 

His master could not help admitting 
to himself the force of this argument. 
For the last mile or two he certainly 
had not Seen the fleeing figures or 
heard the slamming doors that usually 
heralded his progress through a village. 
The inhabitants had evidently barred 
their doors before he came in sight. 
He sought for some other explanation 
that might satisfy his servant. 

“Perhaps there are German troops 
in the neighborhood,” he said. 

“If the Germans were about we 
should hear shots fired and see the 
smoke of burning villages.” 

The missionary was not disposed to 
defend the conduct of the German 
troops or to admit the truth of his serv- 
ant’s statement, and the mafu, recog- 
nizing that further argument was use- 
less, relapsed into silence. 

Another half mile brought them to a 
small, smooth-flowing river, on the far- 
ther bank of which lay Nan-tao, a large 
village surrounded by a crumbling, 


village 
the 


and 


when 
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crenelated, mud wall. As they came 
down to the river they discovered a 
small sampan moored to a stake on the 
near bank. The large ferry-boat was 
drawn up on the opposite side, and the 
ferryman was nowhere to be seen, nor 
did he answer to their shouts. The 
mafu regarded his absence as a fresh 
ill-omen, and commented on it with a 
grunt and a grimace. 

As the ferryman was not forthcom- 
ing, the missionary dismounted, handed 
his reins to the mafu, and entered the 
sampan. 

“Let me go back and fetch the sol- 
diers,” implored the mafu, when he saw 
that his master was going to cross the 
river alone. 

“If I do 
hour you may bring the soldiers.’ 

“Then give me a letter that I may 
show to the officer so that the soldiers 
shall come quickly.” 

The missionary was impatient at the 
delay, but he drew a note-book from 
his pocket, wrote a few words in it, 
tore out the leaf and gave it to his 
servant. Then he pushed off from the 
shore and sculled across the river. The 
mafu watched him ascend the opposite 
bank and disappear under the gate- 
house that crowned the entrance to 
Nan-tao. 

The missionary made 
through the narrow streets till he came 
to a gateway in a high wall. The gate 
was open, and he passed through into a 
courtyard surrounded by stables and 
servants’ quarters. Beyond this he 
came into another court, round which 
were built the headman’s dwelling- 
rooms. As he crossed the court, a door 
on the farther side was opened by a 
small, middle-aged Chinaman. 

“The headman is not here to receive 
you.” As he spoke he offered the mis- 
sionary some straw-colored tea in a 
tiny porcelain cup. Then he took up 
a small brush of grass fibre, and made 
a few perfunctory passes, that distrib- 
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uted the dust in the room without re- 
moving it. In this way he complied 
with the precepts of Confucius for the 
reception of a guest. 

The missionary seated himself on the 
k’ang and began to question the China- 
man, supposing that he was some mem- 
ber of the headman’s family. 

“My name is too evil-sounding for 
and my profession is 
despicable to be mentioned in 
presence,” protested his host with ex- 
aggerated politeness. 

The missionary then asked him of 
the condition of the the 
village. 

“How do they get on without any 
police to keep or- 


your ears, too 


your 


people in 


magistrates or 
der?” 

“The police are no loss. 
such extortionate rascals that the peo- 
ple are glad to be rid of them.” 

“Then the robbers in 
check ?” 

“Each village pays a small sum to 
the head robber of the district. Then 
if anyone steals, the headman of the 
village tells the head robber, and he 
comes with his men and punishes the 
thief.” 

The missionary 
tain more information on the subject. 
but the Chinaman was not disposed to 
be communicative. 

“If the headman will not come to see 
me I must go and find him,” remarked 
the missionary as he finished his tea. 
He rose and opened the door. His 
exit was barred by two stalwart China- 
men armed with rifles. 

He turned quickly towards his host. 
“What does this mean?” he exclaimed. 
“Who are you?” 

“T am the head robber of this dis- 
trict,” answered the Chinaman with a 
deprecating smile. 

“And what do you want with me?” 
asked the missionary after a pause. 

“There cannot be two head robbers in 
this district,” replied his host. 


They are 


who keeps 


Was anxious to ob- 
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The commandant of Ma-cha-su found 
the missionary’s body next day in a 
stranded sampan some miles below 
Nan-tao. The headman had sent it 
off on its lonely voyage in the hope 
of thus shifting the blame on to some 
other village. 

The mafu had arrived at Ma-cha-su at 

Blackwood's sagneten. 
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a late hour on the previous night, hav- 
ing covered the last ten miles on foot. 
The paper he carried bore the following 
scrawl— 

“When you receive this, you may 
know that I am in difficulties. If you 
arrive too late, let no one be made to 
suffer on my account.” 





YOUNG TURKEY AND THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 


Events are giving the lie every day 
to the optimists who asserted that the 
establishment of the Young Turks in 
power would prove a guarantee of 
peace. It is, on the contrary, perfectly 
clear that they are spoiling for a fight 
with someone and making every prepa- 
ration for it. We have no love for the 
Greeks, and certainly no belief in their 
eapacity as warriors; but their attitude 
towards Turkey has been anything but 
provocative of late. Yet the boycott of 
Greek goods continues without inter- 
mission, and, according to the latest 
information, British authorities have 
had to remonstrate against the removal 
of the pontoons at the quays in Con- 
stantinople, a measure likely to injure 
British merchants, though aimed at the 
Greeks. At the same moment the Bul- 
garian Government is remonstrating 
against the cruelty and injustice prac- 
tised against their fellow-countrymen 
in Macedonia, where the attempt to 
make “good Ottomans” out of diverse 
nationalities is leading to a persecution 
of the Christians on which the “Bal- 
kan Committee” smiles. A Turkish 
military despotism, so long as it pur- 
ports to act through a puppet Parlia- 
ment and Cabinet, may perpetrate acts 
that a Sultan without a Parliament 
would be vilified for attempting Mean- 
while Albania is only pacified on the 
surface. Its recent outbreak was in 
great measure due to Shefket the Turk- 


ish commander's desire for distinction. 
He supplied both the provocation for 
the rising and the means of suppress- 
ing it. The trouble in Albania is, how- 
ever, by no means over. The south- 
ern part of the country is governed by 
a secret court-martial of Young Turks, 
whose proceedings are most arbitrary 
and have as little relation to the meth- 
ods of a “free constitution” as those of 
King Bomba. They may well lead to 
another and much graver insurrection 
at any moment. In Arabia things are 
no better than they were under Sultan 
Abdul Hamid. Probably they are 
worse, though it is not easy to arrive 
at the truth. It is equally difficult to 
ascertain the truth about the trouble in 
the Hauran which admittedly exists. 
Any difficulty there may spread through 
Armenia to Anatolia, and a rising in 
that region might mean civil war, in 
which the Young Turks would proba- 
bly go down. Nazim Pacha, who is 
Vali at Bagdad with very extensive 
powers, has never joined the new ré- 
gime with any enthusiasm. He was 
sent to Bagdad to be out of the way, 
but may easily prove more dangerous 
there than he was at Stamboul. Hith- 
erto he has shown little resolution on 
either side. He might, therefore, easily 
be swept off his feet by a wave of fa- 
naticism in the army. He is known 
to be a consummate tactician in a mili- 
‘tary sense, but has been strangely ir- 
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resolute when confronted with political 
crisis. Therefore in the Asiatic prov- 
inces of Turkey there is no stability at 
present, but rather menace, for the ex- 
isting régime. The Ministry itself con- 
sists of nonentities, some of them amia- 
ble and all ineffectual; one of them was 
recently a telegraph clerk earning £5 a 
week. The Committee which controls 
affairs has on it a certain number of 
officers (the order of the Commander- 
in-Chief that they should take no part 
in politics has been treated with con- 
tempt), and the army is, of course. the 
supreme authority. But affairs are 
greatly controlled by the Jewish ele- 
ment on the Committee. Nothing, 
therefore, would be less surprising than 
a revolt of the Anatolian Army and all 
the devout Mohammedans against the 
Jews and “Atheists” who are credited 
with directing affairs. The Commit- 
tee are well aware of this, and it 
greatly enhances the danger of war un- 
dertaken to distract attention from 
home affairs. Mohammedan feeling 
might easily be diverted against the 
Bulgar or the Greek; but in the case 
of a war with Bulgaria Turkey might 
easily be worsted. 

The Young Turks, then, have shown 
little capacity at present for improv- 
ing the condition of their own country. 
But, if they cannot govern, they can 
fight, and it is not surprising that they 
should want to do what they believe 
they can do well. In addition to the 
desirability of distracting notice from 
home affairs, Mohammedan enthusiasts 
would be pleased by the recovery of 
lost territory, and a great victory 
abroad would undoubtedly mean in- 
creased prestige at home. The easiest 
enemies to evercome would be the 
Greeks, but the Turk believes himself. 
with much less reason, quite able to 
beat Bulgaria. The recent purchase of 
two German warships does not help to 
make the outlook less disquieting, 
though the quality of the Turkish Navy 
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is not such as to alarm any but the 
smaller of maritime Powers. The Turk- 
ish Army, however, has undoubtedly 
improved greatly in capacity and equip- 
ment during the last eighteen months, 
and whenever money can be obtained 
it is spent on preparations for war. 
These facts give an interest they 
would not otherwise possess to the sug- 
gestions recently put forward in cer- 
tain German and Austrian quarters as 
to Turkey becoming a partner in the 
Triple Alliance. The writers may not 
realize the instability of the existing 
Turkish Government, but at all events, 
the proposal has been seriously dis- 
cussed. The other member of the 
Triplice does not seem to be much con- 
sidered in the matter. Italy is in 
truth entirely powerless at the present 
moment to prosecute those ambitions 
in Albania which she has been pursu- 
ing, at least since the action of Austria 
and Russia so long as they were acting 
together deliberately squeezed her out 
of any participation in the settlement 
of the Balkan problem. It was indeed 
a very ingenious, if highly hypothetical, 
revenge that she was preparing; to be 
executed some day when Austria was 
embarrassed elsewhere. But the 
events that followed on the advent of 
the Young Turks, the triumph of Aus- 
trian policy in the Balkans, and the 
complete victory of the policy of Ger- 
many and Austria have left Italy in a 
hopeless position so far as the realiza- 
tion of her Albanian dreams is con- 
cerned. They, indeed, depended for 
their realization on the break-up of 
Turkey and the possibility of Russian 
aid against Austria. Now Italy must 
support the Near Eastern policy of the 
Triple Alliance or cease to count. She 
has already shown that she accepts the 
former of the two alternatives, and sen- 
sibly enough, for the Triple Alliance 
has given her peace and has greatly 
strengthened her financial position. 
That Turkey should formally join the 
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Triple Alliance is a vain suggestion. 
She has no reason to make herself re- 
and Austrian 


fantastic to 


German 
not 


sponsible for 
quarrels; but it is 
imagine an agreement securing the rel- 
ative positions of the two Powers con- 
cerned in the Balkans, with doubtless 
some further advantages for German 
enterprises in Asia Minor and German 
trade generally. Such an arrangement 
would certainly suit all the parties to 
it for the present, and if or when the 
new Turkish régime crumbles, then her 
partners find no difficulty or 
scruple in securing their share of the 
spoil. 

But, whatever come of it, the mere 
suggestion that Turkey should work 
hand in hand with the Triple Alliance 
is strong evidence of the decline in the 
prestige of the Triple Entente. Aus- 
tria the spoiler, and not long ago the 
boycotted, is now the potential friend 
of the Young Turks in place of Eng- 
land, the great mother of free assem- 
blies, who was so warmly invoked at 
the outbreak of the Turkish Revolution. 
The Young Turk is not a fool; he notes 
that when it came to action the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office could not carry out 
its programme, while the German and 
Austrian could. Besides, there can be 
no doubt that while Germany has one 
of the ablest diplomatists at 
Constantinople, we are not equally well 


would 


living 


served. Through weakness or incapac- 
The Saturday Review. 


ity our Foreign Office seems unable to 
alter this; but the result is disastrous. 
Very little effort is made to strengthen 
our position, and in the near future 
there is no chance, under the present 
system, that it will improve. A glar- 
ing instance is the failure of our di- 
plomacy to exact pecuniary reparation 
for injury wantonly done to the prop- 
erty of British subjects in the Adana 
This is the result either of 
for we have 


nassacres. 
timidity or 
been offered the help of one at least of 
the other Great In former 
days we led the other Powers in secur- 
ing compensation for wrongs of this 
kind. It seems a pity that with all 
the gush and cant poured out by Brit- 
the 
result 


supineness, 


Powers. 


ish politicians and papers over 
Turkish Revolution, the 
should be the consolidation of German 
influence in Turkish affairs and the dis- 


Indeed it is 


only 


appearance of our own. 
as undeniable as it is deplorable that 
during the last four years there has 
been a steady diminution of our pres- 
tige throughout the Near East. As 
things are the Triple Entente appears 
to the Turk no match for the Triple Al- 
The Foreign Secretary is, of 
for a_situa- 


liance. 
course, not 
tion existing when he took office: but 
he is responsible for the agents he em- 


responsible 


ploys to carry out his policy, and. if 
we may judge that policy by its results, 


it is neither strong nor steady. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF WILLIAM JAMES. 


The great loss which philosophy has 
sustained by the death of William 
James will be felt as also a personal 
loss by ull who knew him. He was 
one of the most eminent, and probably 
the most widely known, of contempo- 
rary philosophers. It was by his work 
on psychology that he first achieved 
fame. but his later years were devoted 


almost entirely to the advocacy of the 
The 
high value of his work on psychology is 
universally admitted, but his work on 
pragmatism is still the subject of acute 
qualities of 


philosophy known as pragmatism. 


controversy. The same 
mind appear in both, but those who do 
not accept his general philosophy would 


contend that he was at his best where 
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he had concrete facts to deal with, and 
that in the somewhat rarefied atmos- 
phere of metaphysics his powers failed 
to find full scope. Abstract argumen- 
tation appeared to him futile, and sub- 
jects which require it were therefore 
uncongenial to him. His mind worked 
by flashes of brilliant insight, by an 
aptitude for fresh and untrammelled 
observation, and by a singular freedom 
from reigning academic prejudices. 
Unlike most professors, he saw facts 
first, instead of first seeing theories and 
then searching out facts to confirm or 
refute them. In psychology, this re- 
sulted in a very concrete presentation 
of mental phenomena, illustrated with 
a wealth of everyday observation 
which, however it might disconcert the 
learned, made his “Principles of Psy- 
chology” by far the most delightful and 
readable book on its subject. For ex- 
ample, in illustrating the proposition 
that our self-esteem depends not simply 
upon our success, but upon the ratio of 
our success to our pretensions, and can 
therefore be increased by diminishing 
our pretensions, he observes:— 


Many Bostonians, crede erperto (and 
inhabitants of other cities, too, I fear), 
would be happier women and men to- 
day, if they could once for all abandon 
the notion of keeping up a Musical 
Self, and without shame let people 
hear them cal! a symphony a nuisance. 
How pleasant is the day when we give 
up striving to be young—or slender! 
Thank God! we say, those illusions are 
gone. 


In his study of the mind, William 
James refuses to begin, as psycholo- 
gists are apt to do, with sensations, be- 
cause a is an abstrac- 
tion which never really occurs. He be- 
gins instead with “the stream of 
thought,” taking thought as we find it, 
with all kinds of thinking mixed in a 
vague continuum. This leads him to a 
long and very able discussion of “the 
consciousness of self,” in which he re- 


mere sensation 
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duces the Self to the passing thought, 
with its memory of other thoughts and 
its consciousness of the body. “All at- 
tempts.” he says, “to explain our phe- 
nomenally given thoughts as products 
of deeper-lying entities (whether the 
latter be named ‘Soul,’ ‘Transcendental 
Ego,’ ‘Ideas,’ or ‘Elementary Units of 
Consciousness’) are metaphysical. This 
book consequently rejects both the as- 
sociationist and the spiritualist theo- 
ries; and in this strictly positivistic 
point of view consists the only feature 
of it for which I feel tempted to claim 
originality. Of course,” he continues, 
“this point of view is anything but ul- 
timate.” This concession, however, be- 
longs to the period before he had dis- 
covered pragmatism; indeed, the at- 
tempt to make such a point of view 
ultimate ele- 
ment in the pragmatist’s philosophy. 
William James’s best account of his 
later views is “Pragmatism, a new 
name for some old ways of thinking” 
(Longmans, 1907). The 
pragmatism is its theory as to what 
Some men believe 


constitutes an essential 


essence of 


constitutes “truth.” 
one thing and some another, and meta- 
physical disputes seem interminable. 
Pragmatism contends that it 
way of deciding such 


Xxamine the consequences of 


has dis- 
covered a dis- 
putes. 
the two beliefs; if one has good con- 
sequences, while the other has bad 
ones, the one with good consequences is 
“true,” at least until a third view with 
still better consequences has been dis- 
covered. And not only is this a test 
of truth; it is the actual meaning of 
truth. Hence all truth is experimental, 
and is at best true up to data; no truth 
is immutable or permanently certain. 


Pragmatism (we are told) represents 
au perfectly familiar attitude in philoso- 
phy, the empiricist attitude, but it rep- 
resents it, as it seems to me, both in a 
more radical and in a less objectionable 
form than it has ever yet assumed. A 
pragmatist turns his back resolutely 
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and once for all upon a lot of inveterate 
habits dear to professional philosophers. 
He turns away from abstraction and 
insufficiency, from bad @ priori reasons, 
from fixed principles, closed systems, 
and pretended absolutes and origins. 
He turns towards concreteness and ade- 
quacy, towards facts, towards action 
and towards power. 


This is the philosophy of those who 
love the battle better than the victory. 
Felicity, Hobbes tells us, consists in 
prospering, not in having prospered, and 
so knowledge is to consist in discover- 
ing, not in having discovered. James 
is never tired of inveighing against the 
great static systems of metaphysics: 
he would have us be for ever building 
our house and never living in it. A 
Western energy seems to be required 
in order to find full satisfaction in this 
philosophy: those whose energy some- 
times flags will sigh for moments of 
contemplation to temper the monotony 
of unceasing action. 

But pragmatism has another aspect, 
also very important; I mean, its reli- 
In the philosophy of re- 
Modernism. 


gious aspect. 
ligion, it is allied with 
While unable to defend the rigid and 
unchanging dogma of Catholic ortho- 
doxy, it is anxious to urge that any re- 
ligion, so long as it is useful in pro- 
moting happiness or virtue, is to be 
considered “true” in the times and 
places of its utility. The classic phil- 
osophies have debated endlessly the old 
@ priori arguments for and against free 
will or the existence of God, or the 
immortality of the soul: pragmatism, 
instead, will inquire into the effects of 
such beliefs on emotion and conduct. 
“On pragmatic principles,” James says 
chapter on “Pragmatism and 
“we can not reject any 
consequences useful to 
life flow from it. Universal 
tions have, indeed, no 
ing and no reality if they have no use. 
But if they have any use they have 


in his 
Religion,” 
hypothesis if 
concep- 

mean- 
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that amount of meaning. And the 
meaning will be true if the use squares 
well with life’s other uses.” 

To most people, such a utilitarian 
basis will seem inadequate, but it has 
at least the merit of producing a sym- 
pathetic attitude towards whatever 
faith men really live by. This attitude 
is seen at its best in one of James’s 
most interesting books, “Varieties of 
Religious Experience.” This book is 
filled with the pragmatist temper. Re- 
ligious men of all types are described, 
and an attempt is made to show 
wherein their religion useful to 
them. Even the types naturally most 
repugnant to the author are treated 
with kindly insight, and we are invited 
to admire the happiness which they de- 
rived from their various beliefs. But 
to say that this suffices to prove that 
their beliefs were in any way true will 
remain a paradox to many, in spite of 
all the charm and persuasiveness of 
William James’s exposition. 

Unlike many pragmatists, William 
James had a realistic temper of mind. 
and even a certain tendency towards 
materialism. The plain facts of com- 
mon sense were the startimg-point of 
though he was 
certain 

could 


was 


his philosophy, and, 
willing to submit them to a 
amount of interpretation, he 
never have tolerated a_ philosophy 
which, like Hegelian idealism, regards 
them all as appearances differing toto 
carlo from Reality. His materialistic 
tendencies are apparent in various parts 
of his Psychology, particularly in the 
much-discussed theory of the emotions, 
according to which we are pleased be- 
cause we smile. or sad because we 
weep; in his own words: “The bodily 
changes follow directly the perception 
of the existing fact, and our 
feeling of the same changes as they 
occur is the emotion.” But this mate- 
rialistic tendency, which belonged to the 
scientific side of his intellect, was held 
in check by a strong religious impulse, 
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and by a vehement rebellion against the 
intellectual tyranny of hard-and-fast 


. theories as to how things must be. He 


was determined to vindicate human lib- 


‘ erty in the domain of truth as in other 


domains; and it was largely this feeling 
that made pragmatism attractive to 
him. 

Every philosophy has its merits and 
its demerits. Among the unquestion- 
able merits of pragmatism, apart from 
the useful work it has done in chal- 
lenging sleepy philosophic orthodoxies, 
are its inductive temper, its reliance on 
experiment, its readiness to question 
even what seems most certain. These 
merits have recommended it to many 
men of science; but in philosophy, it 
may be doubted whether pragmatism 

The Nation. 


is in reality less dogmatic than the sys- 
tems it seeks to replace. To take it 
as certain that not even the multipli- 
cation table contains final and infalli- 
ble truth is to adopt a dogma which, 
in philosophy, may be just as great a 
bar to open-mindedness as any other 
dogma. Indeed, to have a philosophy 
at all is necessarily to abandon some- 
thing of that experimental and hypo- 
thetical temper which pragmatists 
praise. But while we may doubt 
whether pragmatism is either so true 
or so useful as its advocates believe. 
we cannot but admire the urbanity, the 
large tolerance, and the humanity with - 
which, both in public and in private, 
it was invariably advocated by William 


James. 
Bertrand Russell. 





THE KINGDOM OF MONTENEGRO. 


The kingdom that has just come into 
existence is new in nothing but the 
name. Montenegro has been an inde 
pendent Power for more than five cen- 
turies, and has maintained that charac- 
ter by a series of almost hopeless con- 
flicts. From the day when the defeat of 
the Servians at Kossova extinguished 
the independence of Servia down to the 
end of the last Turco-Russian War, the 
life of every Montenegrin man, and not 
seldom of every Montenegrin woman, 
has been one of constant warfare 
against the Turks. Never were com- 
batants less equally matched, and never 
did the native resolution of a race of 
mountaineers gain so magnificent a tri- 
umph. The Ottoman Empire had been 
the dreaded foe and often the conqueror 
of South-Eastern Europe, but the Sul- 
tan who besieged Vienna and made 
Hungary a subject province could do 
nothing against that little nest of 
mountains which stretches for only 
eighty miles between Herzegovina and 
the Adriatic. It has been reserved for 


the Montenegrins to retain into the 
twentieth century a life which in its 
simplicity and independence seems to 
have nothing in common with later ciy- 
ilization. The physical features of 
their territory have largely contributed 
to this exemption from the cosgffion lot 
of European races. In this tiny terri- 
tory, which until 1880 was all that they 
could call their own, mountains that 
reach to a height of from six to eight 
thousand feet are piled together on no 
regular system, and afford only imper- 
fect means of communication between 
the intervening valleys. In some parts 
there is pasturage for sheep, goats, and 
cattle, and such grain as can stand the 
severity of the winter cold is grown in 
the more favored spots on the moun- 
tain-side. Down almost to to-day the 
division of labor between the sexes has 
been that natural to a people who held 
lands and lives alike by the sole title 
of the sword. The women did the 
work, the men protected the workers. 
The sense of ever-present danger is 
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hardly yet extinct, and, according to 
one account, King Nicholas himself will 
even now stop a subject when he meets 
him on the road and examine his re- 
volver to ensure that it is ready for 
instant use if needed. Five hundred 
years of unceasing warfare against 
such formidable foes as the Sultans of 
Constantinople have left their mark on 
the Montenegrin character, and when 
we compare them with their neighbors 
it is impossible to say that they have 
been the losers by their hardly main- 
tained seclusion. 

In Montenegro the Sovereign and the 
people are worthy of one another. In 
the interesting sketch of King Nich- 
olas’s career which appeared in the 
Times of yesterday week will be found 
ample evidence of the wisdom which 
he has shown in bringing the old Monte- 
negro into harmony with the large ter- 
ritory which was the creation of diplo- 
macy. The ecclesiastical history of 
his Principality had been as 
tional as its political and economic his- 
tory. 1516 to 1852 its nominal 
ruler had been a In 1616 the 
sovereignty became hereditary in a par- 
ticular family, and as the Prince-Bishop 
wus necessarily celibate, he invariably 
made a nephew heir. In 1852 
Danilo II., the uncle of King Nicholas, 
put an end to the system by refusing to 
take orders and marrying. The writer 
in the Times regards the existence of 
Montenegro as an independent nation 
eas largely due to this singular combina- 
tion of ecclesiastical and civil author- 
ity, and the position of the country as 
a Christian outpost in the midst of 
Mohammedan territory gives great 
probability to this view. There must 
often have been occasions when a con- 
flict between the swords would 
have been inevitable had they been 
wielded by different hands. 
Montenegro the ruler has sometimes 
found it necessary to restrain the war- 
like passions of his subjects. and had 


excep- 
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the ecclesiastical chief been opposed to 
him this might have been an impossi- 
ble task. Prince Nicholas was hardly 
in his seat before he had to face the 
most trying episode in the long history 
of Montenegrin warfare. In 1862 his 
territory was invaded by the Turks, 
and though by the heroic efforts of the 
Prince’s father, Mirko, its independence 
Was saved, it was only on very hard 
terms. ‘The interval of peace thus ob- 
tained turned to good account. 
Prince Nicholas saw that even Monte- 
negrins cannot live by war alone, and 
besides making his troops more efficient 
when judged by a modern standard, he 
set himself to develop the civil side of 
their characters by the introduction of 
elementary education, the mdking of 
roads. and the encouragement of the 
cult vation of the land. More valua- 
ble still was the self-restraint which the 
Prince imposed alike on himself and 
on his subjects in 1869 on the occasion 
of a revolt against the Austrians just 
across his frontier. Nicholas had the 
wisdom to see that for Montenegro the 
essential thing was not the merits or 
demerits of Austrian rule, but the nar- 
rowing of the area of Turkish rule. 
He had an opportunity of showing this 
same discretion on a greater scale in 
reference to, first the occupation, and 
finally the annexation, of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. The repressed ambi- 
tions of their neighbors found sympa- 
thy among the Montenegrins, and the 
madness of attempt to promote 
them might not have been so evident 
to a less capable ruler. In the direc- 
tion of Constitution-making and (Con- 
stitution-managing Prince Nicholas has 
shown similar acuteness. For the last 
five years Montenegro has enjoyed in 
name a thoroughly democratic govern- 
ment. Every male Montenegrin has a 
vote, his exercise of this right is pro- 
tected by the ballot, and the power of 
legislation is vested in a single Cham- 
ber. The unfitness of the people for 


was 


any 
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the sudden grant of these very modern 
institutions has been tempered by the 
Prince’s administration of his own 
grant. The first Chamber proved un- 
manageable; the present Chamber is all 
that a Sovereign can desire,—Liberal 
in form, Conservative in fact. The 
“making of elections’ has not been 
omitted from the new King’s concep- 
tion of a ruler’s duties. 

The admiration and pleasure with 
which the addition of Montenegro to 
the hierarchy of European Royalties 
has been watched in England will be 
tempered by some natural anxiety as to 
the effect of prosperity and an assured 
position on an heroic population. Af- 
ter centuries of unsleeping watchful- 
ness and almost unceasing conflict, the 
Montenegrins have now to lead a life in 
which peace and industry take the 
place of war and preparation for war. 
It is a very great change, and it is 
hard to forecast the effect it will exer- 
cise on the Montenegrin character. To 
some extent, it is true, that character 
has been modified by the additions of 
territory made in 1880. Montenegro 
has now a coast and a considerable area 
of forest and of agricultural land. The 
Prince has been active in leading his 
people to profit by these new advan- 
tages. Good roads have been made, 
tobacco and vines are grown, the wine 
made from the latter being as yet all 
consumed at home, and as the commu- 
nications are improved the export of 
cattle will doubtless increase. But 
when all this has been allowed for, the 
process of the conversion of the sword 
into the ploughshare will still have to 
be effected, and to be effected with the 
risks which commonly attend the 
process of industrial and economic 
transformation. That these risks can 
be guarded against we may see from 
the example of Switzerland. There 
also a nation of soldiers has become a 
nation which employs in the pursuits of 
peace the energies which it once gave 
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to the arts of defence. Something of 
the same change will, we may hope, be 
seen in Montenegro. Europe is pre- 
pared to accord the new kingdom its 
full meed of recognition and goodwill, 
and these emotions will probably take 
the modern form of an influx of tourists. 
There are ascents to be made, and the 
peculiar conformation of the mountain 
system of Montenegro will possibly 
furnish some new obstacles to be sur- 
mounted by climbers. With the 
climbers will come the whole apparatus 
of guides and mules and hotels, of 
which the Swiss have made such profit- 
That the two mountain-lands 
mensure 


able use. 
may enjoy equal, and in a 
similar, prosperity will be the desire of 
every Englishman. Even if with our 
good wishes there is mingled some anx- 
iety, We may satisfaction from 
the universal good will with which the 
creation of the Principality into a King- 
dom has been received. It was fitting 
that the Emperor Joseph 
should be the spokesman of Europe 
generally as his own 
subjects. Austria-Hungary, indeed, 
has had with 
Montenegro, and these naturally sug- 
gested the Imperial desire to be among 
the first to offer her congratulations to 
Prince Nicholas on the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of his accession,—congratulations 
which carried with them the unspoken 
recognition of the advance of Monte- 
negro from a Principality to a King- 
dom. The ceremonies of Sunday were 
as picturesque and as imposing as a 
new-made King could desire. His en- 
trance into the Royal circle was appro- 
priately marked by the presence of one 
daughter who is Queen of Italy, and 
of the others by whose marriages he is 
allied to the Russian dynasty. The 
connection of the Montenegro of to-day 
with the Montenegro of centuries ago 
was happily and rightly marked by a 
Te Deum in the chapel of the Monas- 
tery of Cettigne, which is associated by 


draw 


Francis 


well as of 


special relations 
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so many acts of steadfast resistance 

and unhesitating self-sacrifice on the 

part of its inmates. Never was a 
The Spectator. 


The Modern Child. 


great occasion celebrated and a great 
act performed in a better or a more 
fitting manner. 





THE MODERN CHILD. 


A society for child-study now exists, 
and holds its conference yearly. Prob- 
ably much definite knowledge on such 
a complex subject has not yet been ob- 
tained, but this Society shows the trend 
of modern thought in respect of the 
education of children. It may indeed 
be said that the present age has discov- 
ered the child. Its physical and moral 
~, Welfare is a subject of never-ending in- 
terest, and affords the psychologist 
work at once eutertaining and useful, 
for “to unfold and develop the infant 
soul is to take part, as it were, with 
God in completing its creation.” No 
longer is the child regarded as so much 
plastic clay to be moulded into shape; 
it is recognized that a child’s nature re- 
quires to be developed by nurture, that 
life is not inert but active. The young 
mind is receptive; it is not a vessel 
into which so much knowledge may be 
poured; it is rather a force which can 
appropriate knowledge, and itself grow 
thereby. Thus education may be de- 
scribed as an atmosphere, a discipline, 
a life. Gradually this life unfolds it- 
self according to its own nature. 

Since Hannah More’s time we have 
cbanged many of our ideas respecting 
education. Consider for a moment 
some of the distinguishing features of 
the past and the present—unquestion- 
ing obedience has given place to a de- 
sire to see the “why and wherefore” of 
commands; habits of enforced silence, 
to physical and mental activity; privi- 
leges to rights. It is true there is much 
to be said on the side of our forefathers’ 
views in respect of obedience and rever- 
ence, and yet the one was too often 
based on dogmatism and the other on 


superstition. With regard to reverence, 
it is possible we have lost more than 
we have gained, and yet even rever- 
ence should be based on the right un- 
derstanding of what is indeed worthy 
of reverence. We are all agreed in 
these days that the destiny of a child is 
shaped in the nursery. The influence 
of Darwin’s teaching may be traced in 
the modern movement dealing with 
child-study; and, apart from its scien- 
tific side, its practical bearing in the 
work of education is of distinct value 
in pedagogy. We recognize that the 
surroundings of a child should conduce 
to its physical health—that air, and 
light, and warmth, and the gratifica- 
tion of the senses are of primary im- 
portance in its development. Hence 
we have come to realize the importance 
of Nature-teaching, and that living 
things—whether tree, or bird, or beast 
—move the heart of a child. 

In the olden days we were told a 
child “may be seen and not heard,” 
and that it may “see but not touch.” 
The modern child expresses its opinion 
on what it sees and touches. And we 
have discovered that a child does. not 
see as we see, and therefore does not 
see what we see. The spirit of Won- 
der is dominant, and Imagination has 
full play. Even that prosaic body, the 
Board of Education, urges that ‘“‘chil- 
dren should be encouraged to ask their 
own questions about the simple phe- 
nomena of Nature which they see 
around them, and themselves to search 
for flowers, plants, insects, and other 
objects to illustrate the lessons which 
they have learnt.” One striking dif- 
ference between old and new methods 
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of imparting instruction is particu- 
larly noticeable. In these days learn- 
ing is made interesting, and though it 
is as true as ever that “there is no 
royal road,” it is nevertheless true that 
the way has been cleared of many 
rough places which formerly distin- 
guished it. It is now realized that if 
a child becomes interested in anything 
bis mastery of a subject will be limited 
only by his abilities and his opportuni- 
ties. Children are not born with a dis- 
taste for knowledge—nay, they revel in 
it, and will take any amount of trouble 
to find out what they want to know. 
In the olden days knowledgé was forced 
upon them; we now try to arouse a de- 
sire for it. 

The modern kindergarten is the de- 
velopment of Froebel’s idea that the 
growth of a child’s mind resembles the 
growth of a tree from its life within. A 
tree can only become strong and fruit- 
ful under favorable conditions—so the 
mind of a child. Hence the surround- 


ings of the young life must be favorable 
to its growth. Hence exercise in some 
form or another must be one of the 
main factors in the evolutionary pro- 
cess; and, as a child learns by doing, 
play is now regarded as an educative 


force. But in former times play was 
differentiated from lessons, and was 
regarded simply as an overflow of ani- 
mal spirits; the modern educationist, 
on the other hand, looks upon play as 
one means of acquiring the power to 
learn something from everything the 
child sees about him. In his early days 
a child plays instinctively; later in life 
bis intellect begins to dominate his 
purely physical actions. 

The influence of the teacher is con- 
sidered of paramount importance in the 
education of the modern child, whose 
powers of imitation are strong and in- 
delible. And to influence for good, the 
child must like his mentor, must re- 
spect—nay, must love him. The 
greater acts upon the lesser mind, for 
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“it needs a mind to develop a mind, a 
heart to educate a heart, a soul to un- ° 
fold a soul.” Even religion is taught 
with less dogmatism than in former 
days. Long sermons and catechisms 
have ceased to exercise their influence 
over the youthful mind, and though the 
latter are still used, the trend of 
thought appears tg be adverse to formu- 
lated dogma. Since the days of Han- 
nah More and her sister Patty, when 
the former wrote: “My object is not 
‘ teach fanatics but to train up the 
tower classes in habits of industry and 
piety,” we have accomplished much 
that would probably have appeared 
strangely improper to the two sisters, 
though it is a question whether it would 
not be well to re-enforce their teaching 
in respect of “industry and piety.” 

Seventy years ago, or more, children 
were not allowed to sit down in their 
parents’ presence without permission; 
and between teachers and their pupils 
there existed an aloofness which was 
entirely alien to the spirit that should 
exist between the teacher and the 
taught. Now. the modern child must 
be amused at all costs, and sometimes 
the costs are heavy, and the results not 
entirely satisfactory. Virtue is taught 
by a specific society, and meetings for 
the young are initiated with no thought 
of their tendency to alienate children 
from the home. Yet it must be ac- 
knowledged that, contrasted with the 
dull routine of a child’s life in the olden 
days, there appears in the present day 
much that is pleasant and delightful. 

In the matter of toys, how widely we 
differ from former generations. There 
is one plaything that still maintains 
its hold on the imagination of the child 
—the doll. Occasionally one finds a 
case out of the normal condition of 
things, as, for example, the little girl 
who, having been presented with this 
usual “joy of the fair,” expressed her 
grief by declaring she had seen the 
drums and trumpets and the guns and 
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the swords, but she “had got nothing 
but this stupid doll.” Perhaps a 
teddy-bear would have been more ac- 
ceptable to this fastidious little lady. 
But this is a materialistic age; we have 
motors which really run, 


trains and 


and even aeroplanes that really fly, yet 
the pleasure arising from the crudest 


toys is often greater than that af- 

forded by the most elaborate and ex- 

pensive. The more natural the amuse- 

ment the greater the pleasure. And 

when the psychological side of the sub- 
The Outlook. 


Totems. 


ject is studied, it is possible we may 
revert to simpler forms of amusement 
for the delectation of children who 
revel in playing with earth and water, 
and in building houses and castles in 
miniature. James Payn once said that 
in his early days the possession of 
youth was considered happiness enough 
without any addition, and we know 
that Ruskin was contented with study- 
ing the colors of the carpet on the 
floor. But the modern child demands 
more than his predecessors. 
J. C. W. 





TOTEMS. 


There is a _ pleasing spaciousness 
about Dr. Frazer’s books against which 
it would be churlish to make com- 
plaints. Everything about them is “‘be- 
quem,” as a German scholar would say. 
The writer has a vast number of facts 
to set forth, he expounds them 
without hurry, never fighting hotly for 
own view, never suppressing a 
point, always clear, considerate and 
eandid. Anthropologists have been 
worried about totemism for some years 
past. The facts had accumulated and 
needed _re-sifting. Dr. Frazer’s old 
monograph of 1887 was out of print. 
M. Salomon Reinach and others were 
using the word “totem” in a danger- 
ously wide significance, and discovering 
totemism in the Owl-headed Athena 
and the Cow-headed Hera. So 
must be specially glad of what Dr. 
Frazer has given us. The book con- 
tains, first. a reprint of his old writings 
on the subject (pp. 1-172 of vol. 1); then 
an immense ethnographical survey of 
the facts of totemism, filling the rest of 
vol. 1 and all vols. 2 and 3; and, lastly, 
in vol. 4, a quantity of notes and cor- 
rections of the author’s old views, and 


and 


his 


we 


*“Totemism and Exogamy: a Treatise on 
Certain Early Forms of Superstition and So- 
ciety.” By J. G. Frazer, D.C.L. Ia 4 vols. 
London: Macmillan, 1910. 50s. net. 


some final theoretic results. Now the 
most valuable and masterly part of the 
book lies, pretty certainly, in the eth- 
nographical survey. So does the best 
reading. But no brief article could 
properly represent that vast encyclopze- 
dia of strange and amusing and sug- 
gestive facts about infant humanity or 
the wonderful knowledge and insight 
with which they are arranged. 

He defines totemism as an 
relation which is supposed to exist be- 
tween a group of kindred people on the 
natural 


intimate 


one side and a _ species of 
(rarely artificial) objects on the other 
side, which objects are called the to- 

This defi- 
would make 


tems of the human group. 
nition is wide. It 
it difficult for us to deny totemism to 
the ancient Seriphians, never 
killed a lobster, “and if they found one 
dead, mourned for it as for a near rel- 
ative’; or to the Psylli and the Snake- 
588). 


very 


who 


born people in Mysia (Strabo. p. 
Dr. Frazer himself suggests that the 
“intimate relation” must really be a 
sort of “identity.” A the 
Dingo totem does not say “I re- 
lated to a Dingo”; he says, “I am a 
Dingo.” Also it might be urged that 
the name “totemism” ought not strictly 
to be used except in cases where (1) 


man of 
am 
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there is some taboo against eating the 
totem, (2) there is some taboo against 
marriage between two of the same to- 
Other cases should be regarded 


tem. 
as approximations to totemism or de- 


generations from it. On these points 
Dr. Frazer defends his own definition, 
and, in especial, holds that totemism is 
quite distinct from exogamy and is an 
older institution. 

A most puzzling question is presented 
by the distribution of totemic peoples 
on the map of the world. To the plain 
man totemism seems an eccentric, not 
to say an insane, theory for any human 
beings to adopt. Why, in the first place, 
should a man take it into his head that 
he and his are all turtles or witchetty 
grubs? And why, even if it was so, 
should they therefore be debarred from 
marrying other people who were also 
turtles or witchetty grubs? One might 
also wonder a little why, if some of 
them did not much mind eating other 
men, they so carefully abstained from 
other turtles. Yet this extraordinary 
system of belief is found in the whole 
of Australia, in nearly the whole of 
North America, in some dozen widely 
scattered parts of Africa, and in some 
races of India, regions as utterly sep- 
arate in geography and in history as 
they well could be. If there ever was 
a common origin for all the different 
divisions of totemism it must have been 
at some remote palzolithic period when 
the divisions of the earth were very dif- 
ferent from what they are now. 

In the fourth volume Dr. Frazer 
enumerates various theories of the ori- 
gin of totemism, including two old ones 
and one new one of his own. He first 
thought that perhaps the totem was 
connected with the external soul. On 
this view the common practice at initia- 
tions of pretending to kill and resus- 
citate the novice really consisted in tak- 
ing his soul out of him and depositing 
it safely in the totem animal or plant. 
This theory was not borne out by the 
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facts, and Dr. Frazer was led to a com- 
pletely different one by the discoveries 
of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen in Cen- 
tral Australia. Their studies showed 
that, as a matter of fact, the totem 
groups are largely occupied in trying 
by magic dances to produce food for 
the tribe, the witchetty-grub totem 
dancing for witchetty grubs, the kan- 
garoo totem for kangaroos, and so on. 
Dr. Frazer suggested that perhaps the 
whole origin of totemism was a division 
of a tribe into separate bands for the 
production, by magic of course, of an 
organized food supply. But, as he says 
himself, the motive implied 
rational and the social organization too 
complex to be primitive. The totems, 
too, were often not edible or desirable 
objects. 

His last theory is put forward, and 
his old ones withdrawn, with all that 
candor and modesty which mark Dr. 
Frazer’s work. 


Was too 


It is based on observa- 
among Aruntas and other 
of Central Northern Aus- 
tralia, and has been confirmed by Dr. 
Rivers’ of the Banks’ Island- 
ers, and is roughly this. Many primi- 
tive tribes are not aware of the cause 
of the birth of children. They have 
merely observed that from time to time 
women do bear children. The Arunta 
explanation is that at a certain moment 
the woman has passed by a rock or tree 
or sacred spot haunted by the spirits 
of the dead, and that one of the spir- 
its has lodged itself in her body. In 
the Banks’ Islands the woman, when 
she becomes her preg- 
nancy, looks round for the cause of it, 
finds it in some object, mostly a fruit 
or animal which has in some way come 
near her and disappeared. The child, 
when born, is regarded as being that 
object, and is forbidden to kill or eat 
any member of the species. The sug- 
gestion is that this is the primitive seed 
from which totemism grew. 
period this individual animal or vege- 


tions the 


tribes and 


account 


conscious of 


At some 
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table ancestor became hereditary. The 
“conceptional totem” became a regular 
clan totem. 

The evidence for this “pre-totemic” 
stage is most interesting and important, 
and the theory should not be rejected 
without much consideration. Yet it is 
not at first sight convincing. Among 
primitive men the individual comes 
much later than the tribe. The sep- 
arating-out of the individual, so as to 
possess qualities and beliefs of his 
own, is one of the regular processes of 
civilization. And if it is correct at all 
to speak of the totem of an individual 
(as distinct from a manitou, or guard- 
ian spirit), such a conception seems to 
be derived from the true tribe totem, 
not to be the origin of it. The word 
“t’otem” is said by Max Miiller (on I 
know not what authority) to be the 
Ojibway for “my tribe.” The first-hand 
evidence of the Rev. Peter Jones, him- 
self a full-blooded Ojibway, and others 
states definitely that a “totem,” or 
“doudaim” is a tribe or the device of 
a_ tribe. This all tells against its 
starting as an individual birth attri- 
bute. And there is some difficulty, too, 
in the assumption that the Arunta and 
the Banks’ Islanders are more primitive 
than the tribes which practise the or- 
dinary totemism. One could wish that 
Dr. Frazer had dealt more fully with 
Mr. Andrew Lang’s criticisms on this 
point. 

It would be rash for anyone to dog- 
matize on a point where Dr. Frazer is 
uncertain. But we suspect that the 
solution of this question may ulti- 
mately be found, if anywhere, in the 
peculiar helplessness of the attempts 


at classification made by primitive peo- 
The Saturday Review. 
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ples, a subject which we are only be- 
ginning to understand. When such 
peoples want to make a classification 
they have only their very scanty stock 
of old class words to make it with. A 
new object—say a spirit-lamp—is clas- 
sified as “north,” or as “rabbit,” on 
principles which are apparently satis- 
factory to those who hold them. Now 
a very primitive race, wishing to dis- 
tinguish one set of its members from 
another, and having almost no discrim- 
inating adjectives or categories at its 
command, could hardly do better than 
use the names of the most conspicuous 
classes it already knew. “Bears and 
Beavers are different: you are all 
Beavers, and you others are all Bears.” 
A vague feeling of the difference be- 
tween the two classes would thus be 
satisfied and defined and exaggerated 
in the usual savage way. You must 
call them something, and the most im- 
portant beasts and plants are the most 
obvious things to call them. That 
would give the totem clan. The rules 
of exogamy would follow and the no- 
tion of consanguinity be extended to 
the actual bears and beavers. The 
reason why a particular clan was called 
after a particular beast would remain 
a question, though the reasons assigned 
for Red Indian nicknames might af- 
ford a partial clue. M. Emile Durk- 
heim is not, if we may believe Dr. 
Frazer’s notes, a very safe authority 
on totemism; but it looks as if some of 
his ideas—for instance, those referring 
to the social origin of the categories 
and the origin of marriage taboos— 
might with a little modification lead us 
in the right direction. 


Gilbert Murray. 
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Certainly there could be no happier 
or more skilful interpreter of Thoreau 
than Clifton Johnson, and the thirty- 
three full-page illustrations with which 
he has decorated the new edition of 
“Walden,” which Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. publish, are taken at exactly the 
right points and reproduce exactly the 
right places to make the close observa- 
tions and the whimsical reflections of 
the great Nature-student and philoso- 
pher attractive to a new generation of 
readers. The number of pilgrims to 
Lake Walden will certainly be increased 
by the publication of this edition, which 
presents the fruits of Thoreau’s two- 
years sojourn by the lake with a beauty 
of typography and illustration which 
would greatly have surprised the au- 
thor himself, could he have foreseen 
them. 


Shrewd observation, a wise and 
sunny philosophy, a wide acquaintance 
with personal idiosyncracies of every 
sort, and sound common sense charac- 
terize William George Jordan's “Little 
Problems of Married Life” (Fleming 
H. Revell Company). The sub-title de- 
scribes it as “The Baedeker to Matri- 
mony.” This it is. It is a guide to 
happy married life, of more value than 
tons of contemporary “problem novels.” 
One cannot dip into any of the chapters, 
—on “More Courtship after Marriage,” 
“Living in Boarding Houses,” “The 
Wife’s Settled Income,” “When Pride 
Comes Between,” “The Danger of Sum- 
mer Separations,” “Throwing Over- 
board Old Friends,” “The Spectre of 
Constant Jealousy,” “When the Fam- 
ily Interferes,” “The Incubus of Con- 
stant Fault Finding,” “The Tyranny of 
Too Tight a Rein,” etc., without being 
impressed with the usefulness of the 
little book as a solvent of home prob- 
lems. With all else, a vein of delight- 


ful humor runs through it. It is dain- 


tily printed and bound. 


“An Affair of Dishonor,” Mr. De 
Morgan’s excursion into the style of 
the seventeenth century, is also an ex- 
cursion into its methods of expression 
and its mode of thought, and requires 
some exertion of patience in the reader 
trained by the elevated electric railway 
methods of some modern novelists, to 
bang swiftly from station to station, 
preserving uniform speed between 
them. In this matter of time-element 
it stands mid way between “Henry Es- 
mond” and “The Cloister and the 
Hearth,” for the narrative does not re- 
turn upon its course, nor does it take 
the reader through a pageant of elder 
days. Its personages are but few, and, 
living in the isolation of the rural gen- 
try in the third Stuart reign, their inter- 
ests are narrowed to their individual 
affairs, and their behavior little subject 
to public opinion. No real persons 
enter upon the scene, as in Esmond, 
and the characters are neither directed 
by mighty superiors, nor watched by 
gimlet-eyed inferiors like Margaret and 
Gerard. Mr. DeMorgan shows them 
living their own lives, not the lives of 
moderns or of ancients dropped into 
their century; and this is no small orig- 
inality to attain without the use of 
what Mark Twain would have called 
the trade marks of obsolete words and 
strange oaths. Also he shows the 
ugliness of those lives, instead of cloak- 
ing it, and relentlessly unveils the 
horrors to which the unbridled self . 
will of the time might lead, and worst 
horror of all, the self-deception possible 
to a gentle and gently-bred sinner of 
the Restoration and the calm in- 
difference of the rustic mind to every- 
thing but death and witchcraft. The 
story is as perfectly ugly as a story of 
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sin should be, but it is by no means 
to be confounded with the books called 
“strong” or “powerful.’”’ Neither De 
Grammont’s gay coarseness nor 
Evelyn’s elegant severity gives more 
reality to the England of Old Rowley 
than this piece of fiction to eyes that 
can see and ears that can hear; but 
its manner is as quiet as if it spoke of 
green fields and still waters. Henry 
Holt & Co. 


If the college presidents of these 
United States be still wrestling with 
the problem of the preparatory schools; 
still wondering why the first three 
months of the Freshman year show 
them that it will be necessary to spend 
the greater part of what remains of it 
in closing gaps in the knowledge which 
the Freshmen should have acquired 
two years before; still conscious that 
for the next three years other gaps will 
oceasionally appear, and their grad- 
uates four years hence, howsoever re- 
plete with “character,” “college spirit,” 
readiness to “get together,” howsoever 
surpassing in avoirdupois, will be lack- 
they should read 
“The Varmint.” 


ing in scholarship, 
Mr. Owen Johnson's 
It is a clever and amusing story in 
which personages dis- 
course in school-boy English and the 
head of the schoo] and the Latin mas- 
ter are life like. That the hero’s par- 
ents permit him to dress scandalously, 
and give him unlimited pocket money, 
and that he becomes President of his 
house are also points for the college- 
president to consider. Meanwhile, per- 
sons with no responsibility in the case 
will enjoy the book immensely, and 
make ready to say “What did you ex- 
pect?” when the college President again 
bewails his lot. The book is not in- 
tended primarily for boys, but those 
whose schools it reflects cannot be in- 
jured by it, and those attending insti- 
tutions of other species will not make 
the Varmint their model. It is a good 


the school-boy 
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sequel to Mrs. Josephine Daskam Ba- 
con’s study of the small boy, and it is 
the business of the college president to 
write the next passages of the chroni- 


cle. Baker & Taylor Co. 

If it was an occasion for surprise that 
the ablest, most just and most compre- 
hensive study of “The American Com- 
monwealth” should have been written, 
not by an American but by an English- 
man, it is little short of amazing that 
the keenest, most searching and most 
up-to-date study of present-day political 
problems in the United States should 
be the work of a Russian, in whose own 
country parliamentary institutions are 
of so recent origin and of so restricted 
a character. Yet M. Ostrogorski’s 
“Democracy and the Party System in 
the United States” is precisely this and 
more. Nothing in it is set down in 
malice. The author approached his 
study in a sympathetic mood, and with 
a desire to see the best and the most 
in the largest experiment in self-govern- 
ment which the world has yet wit- 
If what he finds is disap- 
pointing and depressing, that is our 
fault, not his. His book is a searching 
exposition of things-as-they-are; a keen 
study of tendencies and results. The 
growth of the convention system and 
of party organization, the machine and 
the boss, the influence of the pluto- 
erats and the recklessness of the 
predatory trusts, the sporadic efforts 
at reform, the influence of such person- 
alities as Roosevelt and Hearst, the 
indifference and civil abstention of the 
“better element,” the practical work- 
ings of direct primaries and the popu- 
lar initiative,—these and many other 
political influences and problems are 
treated with astonishing force and 
The book is a valuable and 
American 
The 


nessed. 


clearness. 
stimulating contribution to 
political history and discussion. 
Maemillan Co. 





